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BEYOND REALISM AND IDEALISM: 
AN APPRECIATION OF W. M. URBAN, 1873-1952 


Joun EF. Smiri 


W. M. Urban was a philosopher of considerable scope 
and intensity, and one cannot hope to understand him without 
reference to some fundamental intention. There can be no 
question that his thought is of the systematic rather than the 
“piecemeal” sort, a feature which he ‘owed in large measure to 
the basically German orientation of his thinking. He would 
no doubt (and with good reason) want to say that his systematic 
approach is in keeping with the “Great Tradition” in 1 philos- 
ophy (what he called philosophia perennis or “the natural 
metaphysic of the human mind”) rather than simply with 
the approach of German philosophy. Whatever justification 
could be found for this claim, it should not obscure the 
equally important fact that while the drift of his thought may 
have been ~~ its idioms, its formulation of problems 
and, at times, its ponderousness, rests squarely on the late 
nineteenth century German philosophy he prized so highly. 
Howsoever much Urban may have thought after the fashion 
of Plato and Kant, he tended to think in the fashion of 


‘ Since no detailed discussion of philosophical influences is possible 
in this article, it may be of value to call attention to the names, at least, of 
those thinkers upon whom Urban was most dependent The list of such 
names is weighed down with German philosophers, and it is interesting that, 
ipart from Russell who may be regarded as omnipresent in modern philos 
ophy, very few British philosophers are on the list. Assuming the obvious 
nfluence of the classical and medieval philosophers, Urban was most indebted 
to the “value philosophers” Rickert, Windelband, Hartmann, and to the 
psychological and epistemological researches of Meinong and Ehrenfells 
In seeking to develop the communication theme in his thought, involving 
the analvsis of language and symbolism, Urban was extremely indebted to 
Cassirer and his philosophy of symbolic forms. It is not beside the point 
to mention the fact that in Urban’s first published work, The History of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason (3), 1897, he referred to sufficient reason 
as a “German problem” and called Hamilton the only non-German to 
discuss it. Finally, it should be noted that a more comprebensive treatment 


f Urban’s thought would have much to sav about Bergson’s influence 
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Rickert, Hartmann, and Cassirer. It is not altogether beside 
the point to note that Urban’s thought would have been more 
influential had it been less influenced by these German philos- 
ophers, although such a fact is admittedly of more historica 


than philosophic al ‘an tance 


Phe basic intention of Urban’s thought is, as will be seen, 
not simple but eg oe and it actually embr aces three distinct 
doctrines more or less closely related. It will be the task of 
this paper to pee Tome these and attempt to show that any one 
might be chosen as a standpoint from which to set forth the 
underlying unity of Urban’s idealism. Following the state- 
ment and delineation of the three doctrines, several questions 
of a systematic nature will be raised in an attempt to pass 
beyond the stage of understanding to that of critical evalua- 
tion. By way of anticipation, it may be said at this point 
that the ultimate consistency of Urban’s thought can be 
maintained only if it is possible 1 » justify the par: adox of an 
idealism which is “beyond rez sis and idealism.” 

Before dealing directly with the content of Urban’s 
thought, there remains to be singled out one of its general 
traits, a grasp of which is absolutely necessary for any under- 
standing of his thought. From the beginning, Urban’s philos- 
ophy has exhibited a refusal to accept any ultimate impasse 
in thought. His is the understanding or irenic type of view 
over against the one-sided or polemic type. For him, reason 
is always comprehensive enough (or rather, reason should be 
so conceived) to sustain differences of opinion, and it is able, 


For convenience of reference the principal writings of Urban must 
be mentioned. Space permits the listing only of his books: articles and 
lectures, of which there are many, must be left aside. This omission, how- 
ever, is not crucial in view of the fact that many of the ideas contained in 
articles are to be found woven into the body of his main books The 
published books, beginning with his Ph. D. dissertation at Leipzig, are 
l'he History of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 1897, (History); Valuation 

Its Nature and Laws, 1909 (Valuation); The Intelligible World, 1929 
a gible); Fundamentals of Ethics, 1930 (Fundamentals); Language and 
ility, 1939 (Language); Beyond Realism and Idealism, 1949 (Beyond); 
oes and Deity, 193t (Humanity) In each case the parenthesis 


indicates the wav the book is referred to hereafter 
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one goes deeply enough, to show the relativity of all 
exclusive oppositions in philosophical thought. There is an 
almost Hegelian passion for synthesis in his dogged attempts 
to get beyond certain disagreements between philosophical 
positions. It was his wont to regard impasses in thought as 
futile in the precise sense that neither side is able to refute 
the other simply because there is a sense in which both are 
right and both are wrong. Many illustrations from the 
writings of what might be called this “transcending” approach 
can be given: in History he seeks to show the two-fold nature 
of sufficient reason as both logical and ontological and 
approves of Kant’s attempt (see History, 40) to establish a 
mediating position beyond both; in Valuation the attempt is 
made to get “beyond the dichotomy of ‘appreciation and 
description’ *; in Intelligtble (109 ff. ) the view is taken that 
logical values are neither “existent” nor “subsistent” (1.« 
neither psychological nor ontological) but “simply valid” which 
view is said to be beyond special ontological prejudices: in 
Humanity (ch. 1 especially) Urban is concerned to show that 
the religious tradition of the West has been beyond the 
ultimate antithesis of pure deity or mere humanity and that 
an indissoluble relation between the two has always been 
acknowledged and accepted: the attempt to get “beyond” 
occupies, of course, the whole of Beyond, and need not be 
singled out for special attention at this juncture. These 
illustrations are only a few of many: in calling attention to 
this general trait, however, it must not be thought that 
anything more is intended than the emphasizing of a singu- 
larly important feature of Urban’s thought. Such a trait, 
howsoever clearly understood, would still leave us far from 
an adequate comprehension of his idealism: but without taking 
it into account his views will often appear to lack sharpness 
and conviction. All that can be said is that these are some 
of the disadvantages of a harmonizing or transcending 
position. 


II 


The three aspects of the complex intention behind Urban’s 
philosophy mav be succintly stated as follows: 


i 20 regain the sti indpoint of philosophia pereniis with 
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its primacy of the “good” as an ontological determination, and 
its belief in an intelligible world capable of being grasped by 
and gee in intelligible discourse. 

To carry on the idealist tradition and to challenge the 
sufficiency of the purely “factual” picture of the world 
developed by exact science, by the development of an 
“axiological” idealism in which value becomes a central and 
inesc: 7” able acknowledgment. 

To show the futility of the idealist-realist controversy 
in epistemology and thus to get “beyond realism and idealism” 
by the outlining of a more comprehensive position in which 
a certain minimum in both positions is preserved at the same 
time that their exclusive claims are rejected. * 


No part of Urban’s thought falls beyond one or more of 
these aims or plans, and no part of his thought is in- 
telligible without reference to them. If we raise the question 
of the possibility of reducing them to a single intention, the 
answer has to be that, while the three sustain intimate relations 
to each other, they are really distinct, and any attempt to carry 
on a further reduction would result in the mistaken impression 
that Urban’s thought is more monolithic in character than it 
actually is. If further reduction is sought it may be achieved 
on the basis of the general trait previously mentioned, the 
attempt to transcend or “get beyond” oppositions. Such a 
reduction, however, would be one of attitude and approach 
rather than of specific doctrine, for, it must be remembered, 
the general trait there singled out was meant to be taken as 
general and hence not as identical with its specific manifesta- 
tions in the third aim just stated. The attempt to get 
“beyond” realism and idealism is a special aim directed toward 
a basic problem of 20th century philosophy; it is not identical 
with what has been called Urban’s transcending approach. 

It must be borne in mind that the thoroughness of 
Urban’s approach (including, it must be added, considerable 
repetition on his part)* makes it impossible to include detail; 


The paradox of this aim, as mentioned above, is that what is 
“beyond realism and idealism” is an “idealism.” The explanation ot 
this paradox is attempted below, p. 348 f 

This repetitiousness would not be prominent if his books were 


read as they appeared virtually a decade apart; but if they are all read 
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it will be necessary to stick to basi« principles and risk omitting 
details of considerable value. 


Philosophia Perennis 


There is scarcely any writing of Urban’s which does not 
make some reference to what he called philosophia perennis 
or, at times, the “natural metaphysic of the human mind.” 
Sometimes this appeared to him as a set of specific affirma 
tions about man, the world and God, and sometimes as simply 
a conviction of an intelligible world which provides the 
philosopher with a basic presupposition of his task, but does 
not prescribe the specific intelligible content which is present 
Despite these two meanings, Urban does give three prin iples 
or affirmations which he regards as definitive of perennial 
philosophy. They are, 1. Acknowledgment of what he calls 
the “metempiric: al co-implicate of experience”: 2. Estab 


lishment of value categories as normative: 3. Employment 
of a “principle of intelligible causation.” It would be an error 
to assert that these three principles completely exhaust tradi- 
tional philosophy on Urban’s view, but the fact remains that 
on several occasions these features are singled out tor special 
attention. ’ 

For Urban, perennial philosophy is metaphysics conceived 
as a discipline which does not remain within the confines ot 
the spatio-temporal world, but seeks to grasp what he calls 
the “metempirical co-implicate of experience,” the self, the 
world and God. Urban gives something of a Kantian turn to 
traditional metaphysics by conceiving the “co-implicates” as 
the transcendental ideas. What he seeks to show throughout 
his metaphysical writings is that complete analysis of experi 
ence requires the postulation of these ‘metempirical” entities 


in fairly rapid succession this characteristic becomes very prominent indeed 
indeed 

See especially Intelligible, 10 ff., 171 ff, 428 ff. Language, 685 tt 
Beyond, virtually the entire volume; Humanity, 15 ff 

In Language (727-8) Urban says that much that is “historically part’ 
of philosophia perennis is open to criticism and may be superseded, but there 
is much in it which cannot be refuted “because it is part of the very texture 
of reason itself.” This latter is what is called the philosopher's basic pre 
supposition in the text. Cf Intelligible, ch. V1 

See Intelligible. 206 ff.: Language, O85 ti 
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in order to achieve complete intelligibility or to “round out” 
uur experience (see Language, 709). Urban then went on, in 
connection with his view that an intelligible world 1 s logically 
related to an intelligible discourse, to develop a theory of 
symbolism which provides for the “symbolic” character of the 
language used to express or talk about the transcendent reali- 
ties." His theory of the “despatialization” of space-time 
anguage (see Language, 629 ff.) which is required before such 
language can be used in metaphysics represents one of the 
original extensions of thought for which Urban should be 
commended. The development in his philosophy ol language 
at this point shows that he was not recommending a simple 
return to a position already reached in the past, but that he 
sought reinterpretation and transformation of an older view- 
point. 

The second aspect of perennial philosophy is the one 
which is basic to U rban's entire philosophy, the ultimacy and 
normative character of “value” categories. “Identification of 
the ens perfectissimum with the ens realissimum,” he says, 
“is the key to the understanding of this entire philosophia 
perennis and of the idioms which are characteristic of it” 
(Language, 692). Again and again* Urban makes the point 
that the idea of the good must be reintroduced into philosophy 
and that value categories must be acknowledged as basic to 
all understanding of the real. Here Urban is clearly under 
the influence of the value philosophy of Rickert and 
Hartmann, but in his own way he was also, like Whitehead, 
seeking to counteract the “valueless” world which seemed 
to so many to be the inevitable result of the findings of the 
exact sciences. He tried to show that traditional philosophy, 
ever since Plato uttered his cryptic remarks about the 
idea of the good which is “beyond being,” has developed 
its thought under the presupposition that reality is not devoid 
of value, 1.e., not devoid of “meaning” in the sense of “pur- 
pose” or “end.” In his own extension of this tradition Urban 
developed at great length (and in Valuation, at least, with not 
a little dullness) the thesis that there is no knowledge without 


* See especially Language, 729 tf. 
See History, 87-8; Valuation, 384 ff.: Intelligible, 129 tf. Beyond, 


80-3. 93-4, 106-7, 114, 151, 228, 247-8. 





) 
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value and no value apart from knowledge. Behind his value 
philosophy is the idea that the good must again be interpreted 
as a “transcendental” which is implied in all intelligible dis- 
course about reality. 

The third aspect of perennial philosophy singled out by 
Urban is what he calls the 


principle of intelligible causation” 
see Intelligible, 282 ff.; Language, 693-4, 702-3). As part of 
the “rounding out” of experience Urban holds that it is 
necessary to extend the causal notion beyond experience so 
as to find in the ground of experience '' all that is found in 
our experience. And here he has recourse to the medieval 
doctrine of causes “eminenter,” @.e., of causes which contain 
their effects in a higher degree than is revealed in experience. 
This principle expresses itself in two “axioms” ex nihilo 
nihil fit, and ex minimo non fit. In his earlier formulation 
of the principle in Valuation, Urban protests against “deprecia- 
tion of the category of causality” and denied that logical 
correlation exhausts the meaning of causality. In that 
formulation intelligible causality was said to be bound up 
with the doctrine of substance so that the one idea is 
impossible without the other. In stressing the relation of 
these ideas he was led to take intelligibie causation as a “literal” 
type of causation. In his later discussion of the principle, 
Urban, under the influence of the philosophy of language and 
symbolism, stressed the symbolic element in such causation 
and called attention to the inevitable “moulding” which an 
empirical concept must undergo before it is fitted for “trans- 
cendental employment.” In whatever form this principle is 
stated, however, it expresses Urban’s attempt to bring together 
efficient and final causation. This attempt is made with the 
conscious recognition that it has been just to the extent to 
which final causation has been all but eliminated that efficient 


One of Urban’s most interesting ideas has to do with his discussion 
if good or value as bound up with the “that” of an “objective” and not the 
“what” of an “object.” See extended criticism of his view by W. D. Ross 
n The Right and the Good, 104-14. Ross’ discussion is valuable but he is 
hampered by the fact that he seems altogether unaware of the idea of 
good” as a “transcendental,” which is behind Urban’s interpretation 

See Language, 793: cf. 693 “ultimate reasons, to be reasons, must 
refer to values.” This is the clearest statement of the link between “value” 


and “explanation.” 
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causation has been reduced to bare sequence or correlation of 
observed regularities which have no way of getting a “direc- 
tion” short of a miracle. 


2. Axwlogwal Idealism 


In some respects the entire value theory represents what 
is most distinctive in Urban’s thought. The subject occupied 
him from the beginning, and its interest for him lasted to the 
very end. In his Leipzig dissertation (1897) he was concerned 
with the met: iphysical and logical aspects of sufficient reason 
and at the end of that brief work he deplored the tendency in 
the most recent discussions of that time to give up the meta- 
physical side and confine attention to the purely logical aspect 
of the principle. At that early date he was interested in the 
“worth” categories, and, while recognizing their rejection in 
modern criticism he said, “Perhaps all these worth categories 
(i.e. what have also been called by Urban “the religious, onto- 
logical, postulates” ) might be found to have a ‘sufficiency’ of 
their own, and the abstraction by means of which we come 
to a critical understanding of the logical Law of Ground, may 
only serve to bring the antithesis more plainly to our con- 
sciousness” (History, 88). Here we have the “seeds” of his axio- 
logical position throughout J Valuation and Intelligible runs 
the idea of the inseparability of ultimate or “sufficient” 
reasons and logical grounds, and Urban’s later thought may 
well be seen as a development of that early “perhaps.” 

Before making brief mention of the “two theses” of 
axiology, it will be of significance to set Urban’s axiology 
in the context of his view of the development of idealism. 
From the vantage point of such a setting it is possible to 
see what he took to be his own extension of the tradition. In 

a particularly enlightening section in Beyond (63 ff.) Urban 
gives a brief survey of the development of idealism in 
Western thought from Plato to. the present. With Plato, 
idealism is said to attain the insight that the real is the notional 
or intelligible and, in this sense, the ideal; in the great 


* See Valuation, 16 tor the term “axiology.” In Urban’s thought it is 
parallel to “epistemology” as a_ discipline in which the “evaluation of 
value” is paramount, just as, presumably, evaluation of knowledge is the 
task of epistemology Cf. Intelligible, 134. 
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medieval thinkers the insights of idealism pass over into 
medieval realism (not the “realism” which arises in opposition 
to Berkeley, particularly) and are opposed by nominalism; 
with Berkeley idealism receives the most radical and one-sided 
formulation as “mentalism” or the doctrine that the real can 
never be other than of the nature of mind: with Kant (whom 
Urban calls a “reluctant witness for idealism”) idealism 
becomes critical and logical with stress on the priority of form 
over matter and the consequent positing of form as constitutive 
of content; with Hegel and the objective idealists, idealism 
becomes all-embracing and dialectical in character — it be 
comes the doctrine that identifies the real with the Absolute 
Self or Subject within which the partiality and fragmentari 
ness of finite experience is overcome. Urban’s axiological 
idealism must be viewed as an attempt to pass beyond all 
these forms (to be sure, while presupposing them) to an 
idealism in which the claims of modern realism are under- 
stood and accepted, but in which the good is taken seriously 
and not left as a “subjective” addition to a previously given 
and completed reality which is devoid ot value. This latter 
point is of the first importance: a careful reading of Beyond 
will show that this is what Urban regarded as distinctive ot 
his own idealism, namely, that it could embrace realism and 
at the same time bring the idea of the good back into the 
center of the picture (see Beyond 63 ff.). The foregoing con- 
siderations must be kept in mind at the end of this discussion 
because they bear directly on the problem of an “idealism” 
which is “beyond realism and idealism.” 

To complete the exposition of this second fundamental 
intention of Urban’s thought it is necessary to state the two 


One of the most important parts of Urban’s thought is his inter- 
pretation of Kant, particularly his attempt to correct’ misinterpretations 
not of details in Kant, but of the main drift of his thought. For Urban 
Kant does not belong to the sceptics and “mere” moralists; he is regardes 
as having seen the absurdity of taking much traditional metaphysics anon 
symbolically Thus his “rejection” of metaphysics is viewed by Urban as 
both necessary and justified; he opened the way to a “new” understanding 
of metaphysics (which, of course, is regarded by Urban as also being 
“old,” te. perennial). There is, at any rate, room for a good treatment of the 


suggestive and fruitful interpretation of Kant to be found in the pages and 


particularly the footnotes of Urban’s writings 
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theses of axiology.'* They are, first. that there is no know- 
ledge without acknowledgment (anerkennen) of the values 
implicit in the distinction between true and false. clear and 
unclear etc., and second, that there is no acknowledgment 
without knowledge of that object the value of which is 
accepted. These theses, says Urban, are “equally incon- 
testable” (/ntelligible, 147). Unfortunately they are equally 
unintelligible apart from a considerable amount of analysis and 
interpretation, and something less than that amount is all that 
space permits. They may, at least, be partially elucidated in 
= following way: — by the use of the term “acknowledgment” 
Urban intends, as he says, “to bring out two aspects of the 
unique character of value” (/ntelligible, 145). Onthe one hand, 
he affirms that valuation is noetic (or has a noetic element in 
it); on the other hand, he claims that value neither “exists” nor 
“subsists” but is simply valid (Intelligible, 151). What this 
finally means is that value is “there” independently of the one 
who makes value judgments, but it is there in a form which 
can only be “acknowledged” as a presupposition of intelligible 
communication. In saying that value involves “acknowledg- 
ment” Urban is calling attention to the indefinability of 
“value.” Value, for him, “is not an entity to be pointed t 

it is a meaning to be acknowledged” (Intelligible, 146). 

What Urban has in mind is a mutual relation of 
knowledge and valuation. Any claim to knowledge requires 
the acknowledgment of certain ingredient “values,” t.e. truth. 
reality, clarity, efc.: at the same time no valuation is possible 
without positive and accurate knowledge of whatever is the 
acknowledged value. It should be pointed out that these 
central theses are made considerably more explicit in the full 
breadth of Urban’s analysis, though they could have received 
further clarification at this hands. Even on the most chari- 
table interpretation they are far from clear. 


‘ One of the most important parts of Urban’s axiology is his discus 


sion of appreciation and description in relation to valuation It will be 
remembered that Rovce first used these expressions in his The Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy, and they entered into the center of discussion in the 
early part of this century. Urban makes significant use of the distinction 


ad skillfully relates the two to each other See Valuation, passin 
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2. Beyond Realism and Idealism 


The third intention behind Urban’'s philosophy is the 
most interesting and, at the same time, the most paradoxical 
Mention has already been made of Urban’s “transcending” 
approach to philosophy, and of his persistent attempt to get 
“beyond” certain exclusive and seemingly exhaustive dichot- 
omies in philosophy. Here the issue is not a general approach 
but is rather his attempt to get beyond a particular impasse 
in modern philosophy brought about by the predominance ot 
epistemology on the one hand, and the influence of Berke 
leyian idealism on the other. Urban’s attempt to get beyond 
this partucular impasse is his conviction that, like the view ot 
Hegel in the Philosophy of Religion which he quotes (Beyond, 
5), “the contrast of idealistic and realistic philosophy is of no 
importance; such expressions as subjectivity and objectivity, 
reality and ideality, are simply bare abstractions.” For this 
reason Urban goes on to say that, “I have never willingly 
allowed myself to be called either an exclusive realist or an 
exclusive idealist” (Beyond, 5) 

A further point must be noticed and taken seriously by 
the reader in seeking to understand Beyond; while the book 
comes at the end of Urban’s career, it was probably written 
many years ago’ and at a time when the realist-idealist issue 
in epistemology loomed very much larger on the philo- 
sophical scene than it does now. It would, perhaps, be unfair to 
dismiss Beyond as unimportant because, for many, con- 
temporary philosophy itself is “beyond” the issue he discusses, 
although. 1 » be sure, not “beyond” it in the philosophically 
important sense Urban would insist on. 

Urban was convinced that philos: phy must recognize as 
ineradicable the positive truth in what he calls the “driving 
force of idealism” on the one.hand, and the “resistance ot 
realism” on the other. Each of these positions has an elemeni 
of truth which he describes as a “minimum.” These minima 
may be stated as follows: the idealistic minimum 1s that the 


Apart from the obvious fact that Urban writes in Beyond as 
though the dispute in question were contemporary, what he says u 
clearly be understood as referring to the philosophical situation of twe 
decades ago. Note, for example, the reference to Spaulding’s 1 World 


Chance 1936 149) as i t were a recent book 
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ideal world is the intelligible world and that the truth which 
it is acknowledged to have is of the nature of value '* simply 
because it is ideal (Beyond, 67 ff.). The realistic minimum 
requires the recognition that “the very purpose and meaning 
of knowledge is to be true to something beyond it” (Beyond, 
97). 

It is Urban’s contention that these two minima themselves 
represent value judgments or that they are, as he sometimes 
puts it, logically unsupported judgments of value which are 
at the Soumndinabon of realism and idealism, but are not proved 
in the course of the elaboration of the positions. It is on this 


basis that he seeks t » go beyond them, first by setting the 
discussion on “dialectical” grounds, Le. on grounds of intelligi- 
bility wider than that recognized by either party,’ and jinn 


by showing that both sides must make appeal to value, intel- 
ligibility and reality which transcends both of them. Urban 
is so convinced of the possibility of attaining a third position 
beyond the dispute that he uses the expression “Beyond 
Realism and Idealism” to characterize that view. The key 
to the reconciliation (see Beyond, 149 ff.) is to be found in the 
idea of value — the fact that each standpoint, when it reflects 
upon its foundation, must recognize its ultimate dependence 
on a “value judgment” — leads to the view that the dispute 
must be taken out of the court of epistemology and into the 
court of axiology. Thus the dialectical standpoint or idealism 
which is ‘ ‘heyond” is an axiological one, and the circle of 
Urban’s thoughts is completed — the real world is an intel- 
ligible world, the truth of which is expressed in the axiological 
terms “Bevond Realism and Idealism.” 


iif 


Urban’s views are spread throughout half a dozen very 
large volumes, and in many respects are far dal clear, or at 
least, far from the clarity which is necessary for close critical 


* It is important to note that Urban’s axiological idealism casts the 
dealist thesis in the form of reference to “value” rather than “experience” 
primarily or to “mind.” 

’ Actually it seems clear enough that the dialectical grounds upon 


which the ultimate issue is discussed favor the idealist contention. Urban 


believes, in this respect, that idealism is more comprehensive than realism 
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work. There are, nevertheless, many points at which criticism 
might begin. First, there is the difficulty of the precise 
relation between knowing and evaluating. This is never 
sufficiently clarified. Second, there is the whole range of 
ambiguity in the term “value.” While it is true that Urban 
rejected a purely “moral” interpretation of value (see /ntellt- 
gible, 150), it is not true that he always used the expression 
consistently. Sometimes “value” means “purpose,” some 
times “end,” sometimes “meaning,” and at the very end, in 
connection with what be called the “theoretical value,” the 
term seems to mean something like “ultimate premise.” 

Urban, like Hegel and the so-called Absolute Idealists 
before him, avails himself of the breadth (and ambiguity) of 
idealism by using the term “value” in several senses. The 
idealism which is “beyond” is a comprehensive or dialectical 
idealism identified by Urban with value or the good. It is 
not, and this is the crux, identical with the idealism which 
is set in Opposition to realism.’* The idealism which is 
opposed to realism, in his analysis, has a large element of 
“mentalism” or “subjectivism” in it. This idealism he opposes 
to realism, but it is not the idealism with which he emerges 
and for which he makes the claim that it is “beyond.” 
Urban’s device is the same as Hegel’s, 1.e. the reconciliation is 
achieved from one side, the side of the thesis and not the side 
of the “other.” Thus it turns out that idealism (albeit on 
Urban’s view, an axiological one) is the ultimate victor just 
because he has already identified this position with the 
“driving force of philosophy itself” and with the conditions 
of intelligible discourse. Urban never seriously considered 
the difficulties involved in continuing to call his final position 
an “idealism,” or even the shifts of meaning in which he was 
involved when he moved from the so-called “subjective” to 
“objective idealism.” 

Like the philosophers he liked so well, Urban grappled 
with -the large questions. He was a true lover of wisdom 


The whole matter here is intricate largely because historical and 
systematic considerations are interwoven. Urban is often correct as regards 
historical movements at just the points where he is least defensible 


svftematically 
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a wisdom perhaps too large to be contined within the con- 
tainers of either logic or science. The greatest tribute that 
his thought can receive is that there may be those who will 
continue to seek to go “beyond.” 


= 
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HISTORY OF DYADIC ONTOLOGY 


Javtes K. Ferre an 


INTRODUC LION 


The history of Western philosophy, from  pre-Homeri¢ 
modern times, can be read trom the perspective of a single 
problem. Such a reading, though narrow, offers the advan 
tage of unity of structure. Chronological succession in at 
least one of its aspects can mean the unfolding of logica 
sequence: from what was held to be true to what was worked 
out in practice. It also features the drama of the struggk 
with a master pattern, efforts which, as we shall see. meet 
with varying degrees of failure before tinal success 

The problem is that of how to relate reality to the 
categories of dyadic ontology. We shall understand — by 
“reality” the immediate object of that which is true. We 
shall understand by “dyadic ontology” one which assumes a 
pair of ontological categories as the real (or, in some special 
sense which we shall discuss, a selection of them). The 
categories chosen will be those of a class of constants charac 


terized by persistence and a class of variables characterized 


by change. As one philosophical tradition succeeds anothe: 
1 history, the names will be altered. Again, sometimes the 
ae will be specitied and sometimes its elements. The 


relation between reality and the categories can take any one 
of the following forms. Persistence is alone real (or more real 
than change), change is alone real (or more real than persis 
tence), they are equally real, neither is real. The first will be 
called idealism, the second nominalism and the third realism 
The fourth has no historic tradition in the West. 


The development of dyadic ontology in Western philos- 
ophy has not exhausted these possibilities but has ranged 
overthem. The process is continuing. It is not the intention 
here to claim that the Western tradition can be understood 
solely in terms of this analysis, or that it is exhausted by sucl 
consideration. The point is rather that the problem has 
remained a central one even when it was explicitly ignored 
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when philosophers were oblivious of its existence. The pur- 
pose of this paper is merely to point a line of inquiry. 

After a statement of the Orphic Theogony we shall have 
the task of recounting some of its adventures. The narrative 
can be broken up for convenience more or less arbitrarily into 
the following subdivisions: The Pre-Socratic Dichotomy, The 
Platonic Synthesis, The Speusippian Excess, The Aristotelian 
Correction, The Idealistic Misunderstanding, The Nominalistic 
Reaction, The Realistic Equilibrium, The Realistic Explor 


ation 


THe Orpuic THEeocony 


Phe beginnings of philosophical speculation in the West 
are probably unknown. We can look back toward Asia 
through the religion of Dionysus. Orpheus overlaps with the 
Dionysiac cult in Greece. There are reasons for believing 
that the Orphic view was not that of the Greeks, yet 1t consinel 
a profound influence on Greek thought. Some thinkers 
profess to discern in the Orphic collection the work of a Greek 
philosopher who attributed to Orpheus a theogony patterned 
after the model established by Hesiod. Be that as it may, 
we take off arbitrarily from an early place i in the known, from 
the Orphic theogony, the collection ‘of writings, theological and 
mythological, which is assigned to pre-Homeric times but 
which still existed in Plato’s day, in the form in which it was 
set down about the sixth century, B.C. If theology is mytho- 
logized metaphysics, then a fully developed system alre: ady 
existed before the pre-Socratics, well est iblished enough to 
have been parodied much later by Aristophi anes in The Birds. 

The doctrine contained in the Orphic theogony provided 
the religious basis for a dyadic ontology. The first principle 
was Chronos or Time. and with him was Adrasteta or Neces- 
sity. Here we have, almost in abstract form, our two 
categories of change and persistence. Change is a primordial 
monster, inseparable, however, from the law of necessity. 
Chronos in some versions is time, in others a sort of timeless 
ground of time, Ageless Time. Adrasteia is without body 
and is spread over the whole universe, holding it together. 
From the body of Chronos these two produced the rest of the 
gods. 
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lo make time the first principle is to hand the award for 
reality to change. The nominalism of this position can be 
asserted irrespective of whether the reality hangs upon time 
or upon things in time: for in neither case is the separation 
of persistent elements from time supported. Necessity is 
clearly adjunctive even though it is asserted to be general. 
The reality of the perishing has a slight edge of reality over 
the legal aspects. 

This nominalistically colored ontology is tempered by an 
idealistic conception of man and his nature. For man is 
composed of soul and body, a changing and perishing body 
imprisoning a persistent and even immortal soul, la soul 
condemned to its confinement as a punishment for past sins 
in a doctrine of metempsychosis. The reward was release of 
the soul from its body, happiness everlasting in another and 
presumably better life, crypto-materialistically conceived, 
devoted to feasting and drinking after a journey thither 
through the underworld. 

The implications to idealism of such a picture seem clear. 
The superior reality of the soul, an immaterial affair, over the 
physical body is carried by the survival of the former 
Moreover, the notion of the body as a prison and of this life 
as a torment and a trial certainly suggests the derogation of 
change in favor of persistence. The reward for enduring 
existence was contained in the blissful survival of essence. 

Orpheus did more, then, than charm us with his lute. 
His religion was a mystery religion; not so secret was the 
source of the conflict he left to his successors: a natural 
theology with nominalistic coloring and a humanistic philos- 
ophy of idealism. These proved to be irreconcilable. But 
the fact that whenever there were both elements there was 
the possibility of realism was not so plain. 

Obviously, the philosophies of nature and of man do 
not fit. The former is restricted: the latter. unrestricted. 
Orpheus’ doctrine represented the attempt to combine the 
finite with the infinite: but the Apollonian elements tugged 
one way, the Dionysiac another. There were difficulties 
inherent in the attempt to crowd trans endental elements into 
the limited Greek frame. Extreme examples are available: 
Dionysus failed where Apollo succeeded, and the criterion was 
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that of reason. To the extent to which the Greek gods 
reflected Greek culture, the frenzy of Dionysus could never 
discover a congenial home, and Apollonian measure and _ pro- 
aneereorsyac dh were found to be more suitable. Orpheus falls 
somewhere in classification between these two. The Orphic 
tr oak alism was eg iced by the philosophy of man in 
the effort to adopt it to Greek needs, while the philosophy ot 
nature remained a small affair. 

The philosophy contained in the religion of Orpheus was 
of course buried in the mythology. Yet two problems were 
presented by it for philosophers. The first was to abstract 
the set of ontologies implicit in the religious beliefs. The 
early selection was made too spare: and a single category was 
chosen, now one and now another. The second was to re- 
concile the disparate elements. A great synthesis was required 
to restore the relations. But more than one proved to lie 
within the Orphic range, and a conflict of philosophies was 
the result. 


Tue Pre-Socratic Dichotomy 


From this complex of dyadic ontologies, composed of a 
nominalistic natural world and containing an_ idealistic 
humanity, the pre-Socratics were free to abstract and to 
choose. Of course we have only fragments which mz iy be 
utterly misleading. The simplicity of the pre-Socratic philos- 
ophies may bea function of what we have left of them 
rather than of what they were. There are reasons for suspect- 
ing that this is the case. There is no way to tell. If, however, 
neglecting this contingency, we draw conclusions from what 
we have, then it appears that the attempt to abstract an 
ontology from the Orphic theogony led the Eleatics in one 
direction and the Ionians in another. 

The philosophy of both schools involved an effort at 
woe vg this is the meaning of abstraction, but it can be 
read in different ways. The pre-Socratics were caged by the 
silent preserve of monadic ontology. They were sure that 
there must be a single category for being if only they could 
determine its nature. And they proceeded to look among the 
objective elements of the empirical world. The Tonians 
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sought an element of change; they endeavored to identify the 
Orphic Chronos with water, with the infinite. with air, or 
with change itself. The Eleatics on the other hand looked 
among the persistent elements for one which they could 
identify with Adrasteia, and professed to find it in a God of 
nature, in number, or in being. 

The pre-Socratic philosophers succeeded in one way 
and failed in another. They succeeded in establishing the 
prospects of a lay ontology by taking the questions raised i 
the Orphic theogony right away from religion. Also ie 
suggested the path tows ard : natural scientific approach to a 
physical philosophy and in this fashion, perh aps. opened up a 
path that led eventually to the rise of empiricism. But they 
failed through oversimplification i in making their lay ontology 
acceptable. They failed, too, in that they raised another 
problem: for now not only was there a rift between the 
philosophy of nature and that of man but there were two 
conflicting philosophies of nature. In each account too much 
is omitted. The Ionians refused to recognize the reality of 
persistence, while the Eleatics would not grant reality to 
change. Together they pointed to a solution which neither 
foresaw. 


Tue PLatronic SYNTHESIS 


The solution was seen by Plato. He made a system of the 
two traditions of pre-Socratic philosophy by interpreting one 
in terms of the other. He sought a dyadic ontology to resolve 
the failure of pre-Socratic monadic ontology. Change was 
change in terms of permanence; time, the moving image of 
eternity. The Ideas were the persistent elements, and sensible 
things were there to suffer change. The realism of this 
conception was warped into ide: lism by the necessity of 
getting into the synthesis the philosophy of man as well as 
of nature, a demand left over from the Orphic writing. 
Although The Good became the source of the other Ideas, the 
soul too was almost an Idea and the body doomed to perish, 
and to be derogated meanwhile with hair, mud and dirt. 

It is fair to say that Plato's ontology is a repetition of the 
enlightenment as well as the limitations contained in the 
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Orphic  theogony. After the effort to gain the level of 
abstraction eng% ged 3 in by the pre-Socratics, a struggle in which 
the elements of the ontology became fragmented, Plato had 
perforce to put them back together. What he achieved was 
more =o a job of restoration, however. He saw in the 
diverse positions of persistence and of change not a confusion 
but a complementarity, not a conflict but an armed truce; 

1 his philosophy, Chronos and Adrasteia have pulled apart 
or maintained at a discreet distance the balance of opposite 
poles. Plato even made an effort to bring the philosophy of 
nature and of man together, another kind of synthesis. The 
result was a new abstract synthesis, a philosophy minus the 
theological overtones, a system to be thought abgut and 
tested for truth rather than worshipped. 

Like most existing things, the Platonic synthesis bore the 
scars of its origins. What might have been a realistic ontology 
and one which most certainly contains realistic elements, was 
warped in the direction of idealism. The ontology is 
realistic: the fragments are put together without prejudice; 
undoubtedly, the intent is to assign equal value to the 
persistent and the changing. The reality of the Ideas is 
asserted against the lonians: changeless forms as well as 
change itself are real. But then the reality of non-being is 
put forward against the Eleatics; indeed there is no non- -being 
which is nothing: non-being is positive otherness. 

So much is evidence for realism. There are even ecie 
ments of a realistic epistemology, in the derivation of ideas 
from sense experience, although this was not Plato's prevailing 
view on the topic. But the necessity for bringing into the 
new philosophy of nature a philosophy of man was too much 
Here the Orphic theogony was adopted without amendment. 
The struggle against natural religion was w arped by the 
force of a theological humanism. It is only with ontologic: al 
idealism that a synthesis containing such ingredients « an be 
made. Hence the realism was overwhelmed, stifled so to 
speak in its cradle. Idealism was given full sway. The mind 
was licensed to turn away from sensible things to the con- 
templation of remembered Ideas, and there was no other - 
pose to life. Later, an intermediate between ontology and the 
individual was introduced: the real societv. The realism ot 
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the political entity was overwhelmed by idealistic elements 
just as the ontology had been. Rigid authoritarianism came 
to introduce the idealistic note: the state was not only as real 
as the individual, it was more real: its word was final, its 
structure unalterable, its meaning irrefrangible. Once again 
idealism triumphed over realistic elements in the Platoni 
Synthesis. 


THe Speusipp1iANn EXcEss 


The later Plato emphasized number in his ontology. He 
began to talk about the One instead of about The Good at the 
apex of his triangle of Ideas. His viewpoint had not shifted, 
he had always noted a correlation between quantities and 
qualities, and now he was emphasizing a neglected aspect 
But when he died he left the Academy to Speusippus who, 
with Xenocrates and their followers, thought that Plato had 
intended a return to the position of one of the pre-Socratics: 
to Pythagoras who had identified the real with number 
Aristotle remarked sarcastically that for the followers of 
Plato’s system philosophy became entirely a= matter of 
mathematics. 

Speusippus is not an important figure in the history of 
philosophy. We do not have his writings, we have the 
comments on them. He seems not to have been an original 
nor a forceful thinker. His importance consists in the fact ot 
his having occurred when he did. He reintroduced the 
Kleatic preference for persistence, and the Pythagorean empha- 
sis upon number. This marks the furthest re: ach of idealism 
It was bound to provoke a reaction. For it is a serious enough 
predicament just to believe that the Ideas are more real than 
the sensible things. But to select among the Ideas only those 
which are the most abstract is to retreat into the uppermost 
corner of the realm of Ideas. Plato had regarded numbers 
highly, but he had placed them in no such niche. For him 
they had been the lowest of the Ideas: below the Ideas ot 
qualities and way below The Good. But now for Speusippus 
and Xenocrates they were to dominate or reign alone. Suct 
a view could hardly hope to be replaced by anything as 
moderate or as compromising as realism. It clearly must 
expect to provoke a violent nominalistic reaction. ‘Thus it was 
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that these men set the rhythm of alternation tlowing in 
another direction. The result has had i important consequences 
for the subsequent history of philosophy. 


THe ARISTOTELIAN CORRECTION 


Aristotle had occasion to resent the successor to Plato. 
ite thought he would inherit the Academy, whereas it fell to 
nephew, Speusippus. The family tradition went further in 
the direction of idealism than even Plato had _ intended. 
Speusippus and Xenocrates were followers of Pythagoras and 
the Eleatics, at least in feeling. The Ideas for them became 
identified with changeless numbers. There was little for 
Aristotle to do other than what he did. He had to interpret 
Plato in terms of the Tonian school. He had to emphasize 
change. But being a greater philosopher than his opponents, 
he could not accept full opposition. He could not embrace 
nominalism merely because he was fighting idealism; he could 
not bring himself to abandon the Platonic synthesis. 

He had to find another way. So he combined realism 
with nominalism, much as Plato had outta realism with 
idealism. He did not abandon the Ideas as a nominalist 
would have done. He did not keep them in idealistic form 
either. He took a more artful dodge: he folded the persistent 
elements inside the world of flux: he established the unchang- 
ing Ideas among the elements of change in a world of change. 
Adrasteia was dismembered and sprinkled over Chronos in 
shredded form. Ideas existed aly in things, and had no being 
apart from them; but among them they were real. 

Aristotle was never able to explain how the unchanging 
forms or Ideas persisted in a world characterized by change. 
He failed to account for their disappearance and recurrence. 
The nominalism was uppermost in his met aphy sics, but 
realism dominated the logic. It also appears in the ethics 
where toward the end of his account the nous as a separate 
substance is not allowed to perish with the body; and there 
are other bits of evidence in other works. The philosophy of 
man restores a separation which the metaphysics allows to be 
loubtful. The nominalistic revision of idealism produced an 
ineasv realism. 
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The mixture was obviously unsatisfactory. Aristotle's 
immediate successors recoiled from it. But they were in- 
fluenced by it. They took the full nominalistic implic: ations 
of a revolt against idealism but-only in the department of 
philosophy of man. Stoic and Epicurean ethics were nomi 
nalistic. But it was only a reasserted position, an echo of 
the Cynic and Cyrenaic protest made in ethical terms by 
Antisthenes and Aristippus, the contemporaries of Plato. 
There is little doubt that the influence of Aristotle’s Correction 
been in the direction of nominalism 


THe Ipeatistic RESTORATION 


We have seen that in the Platonic Synthesis the first 
Joh of realism is to be noted: there are many passages 
1 which the Ideas and the sensible things are held to be of 
peer reality. But the majority impression is not of this sort. 
Plato was primarily an idealist and the effect of his philos- 
ophy has been that of idealism. The Aristotelian Correction 
has had an intermittent influence. It was immediately 
superseded by the invention of neo-Platonism. Heaven as a 
class of constants was more permanent, and more real, than 
the changing values of the variables of this world. But now 
the dy adic ontology did not remain pure. Plotinus was a big 
figure. He took the Platonic idealism in tow but restored 
it religious elements from the Orphic theogony. 

The freedom from Greek limits in religion was now 
pretty well complete. The Greek conception of mortal 
thoughts for mortals had been left behind, and with it the 
finite conception of theology with which the Greeks were so 
much at ease. Instead of retaining the wholly realistic con- 
ception of a barrier between mort il man and immortal gods 
which it was fatal for man to cross, there was substituted the 
idealistic emphasis on the similarity between man and god 
and the immortality of man’s soul, an emphasis which 
accords well with the philosophy of man as avowed by the 
Orphic theogony. 

We have again the spectacle ot a mythologized meta- 
physics. This is the form in which the dyadic ontology was 
handed on to the west through C hristianity. Philo furnished 
a standard model for scholastic speculation in idealistic form, 
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and Plotinus ensured that neo-Platonism should be idealistic 
and theological. There is at least one way in which it is 
always possible to distinguish idealism from realism, in addi- 
tion, that is, to the usual distinction between degrees of re ality. 
Idealism is characterized by unrestricted universals. The 
universals are open in two directions. They are proliferated 
quite freely, and include angels and hobgoblins as well as 
circles and beauty. They are also infinite. No limits are 
placed upon them. Once again ontology was in the hands of 
theologians, and it was official. For a shonened years idealism 
was not seriously disputed. With the reinforcement ot 
St. Augustine the cause was won, and religious idealistic 
Platonism became the official philosophy of C hristian E surope. 

The triumph of a particular philosophy in any culture 
always proves the death of speculative philosophy, which is 
more interested in exploring alternatives than in demonstrating 
the superiority of any one. Issues that are settled are never 
discussed. The breakdown comes when evidence is discovered 
which the philosophy cannot explain. There are realistic 
elements in Greek science which the Arabs preserved from the 
Hellenistic civilization and passed on to the western culture 
through the defeated Crusaders. There were realistic elements 
in the naturalistic arts. There were realistic elements in 
the revival of philosophical speculation in the thirteenth 
century. All three served to bring the Idealistic Restoration 
ro an end. 


THe Nominxacistic REACTION 


In the battle between the nominalistic the ygony and the 
idealistic humanism of the Orphic writings, there takes place 
a curious displacement, almost as though it had been a mattet 
of strategy. The humanism is nominalistically interpreted 
and deployed to give opp sition to the ide: alistic theology 
which prevailed throughout Christianity for so many centuries. 
The occasion for the nominalistic humanism was the need to 
find some philosophy of man which would fill in the gap left 
by the rise of empirical science. Nature according to science 
was entirely an affair of whirling atoms, in which human 
values could find no home. The human province in order to 
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conform to this onslaught became a severely restricted attair. 
It tempered its infinity and its immortality, and = sharply 
subdivided itself so that no social organization could claim a 
reality equal to that of the individual. More and more, too, the 
frontier of the human surrendered to the career of science. 
There were sciences which dealt with the human. 

The remainder of our story will be concerned with the 
influence of science on ontology. Whitehead was fond ot 
pointing out that science requires realism but proclaims its 
official philosophy to be that of nominalism. Science relies 
equally upon high abstractions and concrete facts, but it was 
in revolt against the scholastic method of deriving the facts 
from the abstractions. So it took the derivation of abstrac- 
tions from facts to be its own method, and assumed that the 
method meant that the facts were real whereas the abstrac- 
tions were not. Its nominalism was a revolt against scholastic 
idealism, understandable enough under the circumstances. 

Of course if science needed only facts, the nominalism 
might be sustained. The sole reality. of physical particulars 
could be detended did we need only physic: al particulars. But 
there is mathematics. and the role of mathematics in empirical 
science. Now mathematics, as recent mathematical logic has 
demonstrated, cannot be reduced to empirical elements. The 
constants are not so reducible, the statement connectives. 
such as and, not, or, and the requirements of consistency, the 
paramount criterion in mathematics, cannot be so demon- 
strated. Mathematics issues from another realm where its 
autonomy is supreme. Science skillfully weaves together the 
empirical and the mathematical, continually checking gen- 
eralizations against data, and studying the data with the 
imagination brought to them in the shape of hypothetical 
generalizations. 

Science, then, requires realism. It seeks the permanent 
in the changing. and tries to construct systems of permanencc 
by means of the study of the values of variables. It samples 
the values in order to arrive at permanent structures. But the 
centuries of its influence knew nothing of this. They wer 
familiar with science as Bacon had described it: the pains- 
taking accumulation of the facts. They assumed that such 


facts were alone real. and so defended nominalism as dyad 
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ontology would understand it: there were no constants to 
persist, and there was no class of such constants. There 
were only the values of the variables L.verything else was 
swept away as either unreal or of secondary reality. The 
mythological and theological elements were cleaned out. 

lo take then place came certain freedoms and the respect 
for liberty. It is a curious paradox that the proper attitude 
tor philosophical speculation seems to be one in which philos- 
ophy is derogated. Philosophy cannot breathe in the re- 
stricted atmosphere permitted by an official philosophy. The 
Catholic school abdicated in the eighteenth century when 
Thomas Aquinas was canonized. His philosophy became 
official, and so speculation had to seek other and more con- 
genial surroundings, such as it had inside the Church in the 
thirteenth century when every sort of ontology was permitted 
to those who would accept the sacraments. 

The free world of capitalism and Protestantism came to 
replace the cramped world of feudalism and absolutism. 
Intellectual attainments were not highly regarded in the era 
that nominalism built, but at least they were tolerated as 
harmless. Freedom included freedom of thought. You could 
conduct your speculations about philosophy because philos 
ophy did not matter. This attitude permeated the philos- 
ophers, and they gave birth to philosophies in which 
philosophy did not matter. From the scepticism of Hume to 
the subjectivism of the existentialists is not a great logical 
distance. Then again, neither of these positions is separated 
from materialism by too different a doctrine. One of the 
amusing spectacles of the reign of nominalism is the Way in 
which its subjective and objective wings have gone at each 
other. There is great enmity, and neither seems ever to have 
heard of any third alternative. 


THe Reauistic Keuimiprium 


Where idealism struggles with nominalism. the discovery 
of realism is always present as a possibility. The first clear 
statement of realism on record is contained in the later 
dialogues of Plato where it alternates with but plays a role 
subordinate to that of idealism. The two philosophies have 
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not been sorted out: vet they are quite distinct. Plato often 
speaks of sensible thin: gs as the ugh they are reflections of the 
Ideas, thus implying their inferior reality. Less frequently 
he talks about the participation of the sensible things, from 
which it is possible to infer their equal reality. The Ideas are 
always spoken of as apart from the sensible things, the dif- 
ference hanging upon the degree of reality of the sensible 
things. In the later dialogues, existence and its contents, the 
causation of events and change are assigned an equal degree of 
reality with the Ideas. Among the Platonists the realism was 
lost and the idealism assumed to be paramount. 

Realism appears fitfully until modern times. The ap 
pearance of science marks the first occasion on which realism 
was practiced, and scientific method furnished the support 
necessary for the pitlosophers who have now presented the 
position in formal abstract form. <A host of realists has arisen, 
starting from many points: from Reid’s objections to Hume, 
which were so difterent from those of Kant; from Greek 
studies: from the analysis of empirical science. In addition 
to the big names of Peirce, Whitehead, Santayana and 
Hartmann, there are many others, such as Laird, Hicks, the 
American neo-realists, and Ek. Jordan. 

There is little doubt that realism is a difficult position 
to support. It requires an equilibrium, a delicate balance be- 
tween idealism on the one hand and nominalism on the othe 
Any stumbling means falling into another camp. Any 
reference to either the permanent elements or the changing 
ones must be referred to the other set. The class of constants 
points to the values of variables, and vice versa. Laws are 
referable to instances, instances are instances of general laws 
Chronos is meaningless without Adrasteia, Adrasteia would 
have nothing to govern without the realm of Chronos. The 
metaphor for ontological realism is the acrobat, or the juggler, 

better still, the tightrope walker. 

The conscious holding of realism requires an abstract 
understanding of it. Unconsciously, it arises in fields other 
than explicit philosophy. There it is even more tenuously 
held. The legal theorist who proffers an interpretation of 
property as a function instead of a substance, the symbolic 
logician who insists upon some form of modal or intentional 
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ogic, the scientist who defends the presuppositions of his 
method, all are assuming some variety of realism. Yet realism 
itself remains a dark continent, the dim outlines of whose 
shores have been recognized from a distance and that is all. 
Its reefs have been charted but its interior never penetrated 


THe Reauistic Exploration 


Realism is difficult to grasp, as the historical development 
from the Orphic theogony to the modern philosophers amply 
illustrates. It is also difficult to maintain; it has never been 
firmly established or explicitly adopted and practiced. Yet 
it offers the only ae of escape from the endless oscillation 
between the various forms of idealism and nominalism. We 
live in the half-light of reason that has managed to exist in 
the short span between absolutes. We must use our freedom 
for the purposes of exploration. We have seen the long 
account of the struggle to discover realism. It is known now, 
but not in detail. It has yet to be investigated. Realism 
awaits exploration and application. Vast problems exist in 
these two areas, both for the theoreticlan and the man of 
action. 

First as to the theoretical problems. According to real- 
ism, universals are real but neither their number nor their 
nature is necessarily infinite. The question of which uni 
versals are real remains for mathematics and empiric: al science 
to decide. Those who search among abstract structures with 
consistency as their guide, and those who look among facts 
for laws aided by correspondence. are equally endeavoring to 
discover some of the dimensions of the number and type of 
real universals. 

The reality of universals has hitherto been tied to their 
infinity. But Aristotle did not say that universals were 
necessarily infinite; he said that they were what could be 
predicated of many. “Many” of course does not exclude “all,” 
and the extreme case of persistence, absolute persistence, 
means permanence. Systems of universals may be infinite 
systems, but all of them need not be. Among the infinite 
systems are to be found some which are finite. For the limits 
if fact also must be reflected in the world of logic. In other 
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words. if there are limits in the world of change, then the 
iniverse of persistence must contain systems which correspond 
to those limits. 

The problem of universals so far as it concerns the 
juestion of discrimination among them has been around for 

long time. But the task of defending their reality has 
regen most of the energy of the men who were devoted to 

e problem. Plato not only asserted the reality of the Ideas. 
“s took some steps toward analyzing their realm. He con 
structed a hierarchy with The Good at its apex, and the othe 
Ideas ranged below it. with the mathematical objects the 
lowest in order. Whitehead explored a little further. He 
constructed a “vertex abstractive hierarchy” of “eternal 
objects” with qualities at the base. The larger aspects still 
remain to be worked over. Universals are the elements of a 
field. So are ontological systems. What is needed is to 
investigate the possibility of an ontological system which 
would consist in a geometric structure with theorems which 
are true in truth tables. 

The realist has three theoretical tasks: to discover the 
nature of abstractions (the persistent elements), to penetrate 
the nature of concrete objects (the values of variables), and 
finally to determine the nature of the relation or interaction 
between them. We have already touched on the first of 
these problems. The second and third are in the hands of 
those who concern themselves with realistic epistemology. 
with theories of meaning and with the more constructive 
aspects of methodology generally, especially as begun by the 
logical positivists. At present the emphasis is on the last two: 
but without the first, there is some danger that the realism 
may fail. In working out ontological problems, we must not 
forget that it is ontologic al problems that we are working out, 
for nominalistic theories and idealistic aspirations are always 
just around the corner. We have not gotten away from them 
long enough to feel safely away: our security must be closely 
guarded yet awhile. . 

We must say a word now about the practical problems 
The chief of these is the working out of a natural society 
the application of realism to the theory of culture and its 
subdivisions: economics, politics, jurisprudence, etc. Nobody 
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can say as vet what a realistic society would be. We have 
witnessed only idealistic and nominalistic societies. A society 
which valued the individual and the social structure equally, 
which held the balance between the whole and the part, 
remains to be established. A society which believed in the 
power of speculative philosophy but held its own position 
tentatively, on the assumption that the absolutely true philos- 
ophy was as yet undiscovered. remains the dream of the 
realist. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have noted the drama of the historical struggle 
between the two interpretations of dyadic ontology, ending 
in the current bid for approvi al and acceptance by the third. 
We do not find the origins of ideas in historical writings 
When we pick them up at the earliest recorded point. they are 
already fully developed. This point tor us has been the 
Orphic theogony. What went on before then we are power- 
less to say. The history of dyadic ontology in the West was 
determined to some extent long before the best years of Greek 
culture. [It was implicit in the body of writings attributed t 
Orpheus. The deities representing change and ne¢ iy 
furnished the dyad of ontological categories. But there were 
nominalistic overtones in the priority of change. And _ there 
were strong idealistic elements in the philosophy of man 
which the Orphic system proclaimed. These two existed side 
by side yet were inconsistent. It was an inconsistency which 
the West inherited, and which has occasioned much con- 
troversy ana opposition at theoretical levels. In the world of 
action it has been the occasion of great social and_ political 
upheavals and even of slaughter. 

A broad revival ot realism, for the first time since realism 
was first evident in the later Platonic dialogues, quietly made 
its way in the first half of the twentieth century. It has not 
proved the only nor yet even the most powerful of influences; 
vet it is there resolutely, and we do not know how it may be 
exercised. The drama has in a sense issued from the struggle 
with the master pattern in a conception of realism which has 
made its appearance explicitly in philosophy and implicitly 
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in science, and in less disciplined manifestations of the western 
culture. The outcome of realism is uncertain and a great 
deal remains to be worked out. We are ignorant, however, of 
the effects of its various alternatives. 

Of course dyadic ontologies of the three types discussed 
have no exclusive hold on human cultures. There are other 
types of ontologies, monadic, triadic. But we have beet 
studying certain central traditions in the philosophy ot 
Western culture, and these have been due largely to the 
croup of philosophies which lie within the limits of the 
range ol dyadic ontology The set of practical deductions 
from them must be fully worked out before anything 
else is likely to be tried. As we have just seen, even 
the theoretical implications of the last of these. namely 
realism, have not been sufficiently explored. So it is too early 
vet to look beyond the completion of the task which the 
Orphi theogonv has bequeathed us 
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A PRAGMATIC THEORY OF PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE 


Danier J. Leany 


Phere are ample indications in the philosophic: al literature 

the past several years that we are once again prepared to 
tackle the more difficult and universal problems of philosophy. 
We are finally overcoming the pseudo-positivistic penchant 
for declaring such questions “meaningless.” and we are 
beginning to face up to those problems which are at 
the very roots of our cognitive and speculative activities. 
Charaeteristic of this spirit are two articles which have 


ippeared in recent issues of The Review of Metaphysics. In 
March 1952. Richard L. Barber presented us with an excellent 
analysis of the notion of possibility, and in June, Paul Weiss 


gave us an equally excellent and ccs exposition of the 
nature and reality of the past. The concepts involved in 
both these articles are undoubtedly among the most difficult 
as far as effective analysis and clear description are concerned. 
The reason for this difficulty Professor Weiss quite justly 
finds in the fact that such an analysis requires “that kind of 
radical revision of the ideas of being and becoming, of possibil- 
ity, fact. actuality and existence which can be given only 
inside an absolutely perfect and complete system —a system 
which unfortunately does not yet exist. He might well have 
added that the prospects for the actual existence of such a 
system are quite problematical. The problems of _ past, 
present and future, of possibility, existence, and actuality are 
sufficiently difficult to analyze even within some assumed 
framework and system of principles, but this difficulty can 
only be multiplied many times when we add to it the pro sblems 
involved in a clash of different world views and different 
philosophical systems. 

Professor Weiss’ article assumes the point of view of the 
critical realist with an emphasis I would characterize as partly 
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aesthetic and partly plain commonsense. In this article | 
would like to submit a pragmatic analysis of the same genet 
al concept Le., past, present, and future placing more 
emphasis on the actual function of these concepts in cognitive 
inquiry and in the general activities of understanding and 
control in experience. Notwithstanding this difference in 
points of view and emphasis I do not intend to deny the 
general force of Professor Weiss’ article. Within the frame 
work of critical realism there can be little doubt that his 
arguments are on the whole valid. But I intend here to place 
special emphasis on certain aspects of the problems and 
concepts involved, and to entertain several changes of princip! 
and terminology which to my mind will render our cognitive 
Inquiries more intelligible 


I] 


A thorough analysis of the concepts involved in Aristotle's 
major writings especially his Physics — will, I believe, pro- 
vide an adequate framework for an intelligible definition and 
description of the present and its relations to past and future 
and to such notions as possibility, fact, being and becoming 
However, complete recourse to the Aristotelian world view 
would entail two difficulties which neither time nor space will 
allow us to overcome in this place. In the first place, 
Aristotle’s corpus of terms and concepts is too much the 
product of Greek culture and Greek problems to be very useful 
in meeting our own needs. Second, and more important, the 
Aristotelian philosophy of inquiry suffers from (1) a charac- 
teristically Greek overemphasis on understanding, through 
tracing the antecedent conditions of an experience and (2) an 
equally characteristic underemphasis on_ effective control 
through knowledge of consequences. Put somewhat dit- 
ferently, Greek thought lacked an insight into the urgency of 
future possibilities and hence never saw as clearly as it might 
have the need for effective prediction, which is the very 
keynote of modern scientific inquiry. Classical science ends 
with an underst: inding of present experience and stops short 
of control of its consequences. 

A modern thinker whose philosophical reflections are not 
susceptible to either of these difficulties 1s George Mead, and 
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the remainder of this paper will take its lead trom his impor- 
tant, though unfortunately fragmentary, writings on the 
philosophy of the present. (See The Philosophy of the Present, 
The Philosophy of the Act, Movements of Thought in the 
Vineteenth ‘Century. . 


III 


We assume with Mead (1) that experience constitutes 
eality, (2) that experience is not limited to subjective con- 
sciousness, and (3) that experience takes place in and during a 
present. The last of these is more of the nature of a working 
definition than an assumption. Our first assumption means 
merely that experience has no ulterior reference which is 
more real than itself and vet not subject to possible experience. 
If anyone cares to question this assumption, it is incumbent 
upon him to tell us just what the ulterior reference may be 
and to indicate how (outside some species of experience) this 
reality may by known to exist. Our second assumption is 
in elucidation of the first. We merely note in making it that 
experience, as we shall be using it in this discussion, is not 
limited to subjective consciousness or to immediate sense data. 
As a matter of fact we are here looking upon subjective 
consciousness as but a small part of everyday experience, a 
part, moreover, which has its meaning within a wider frame- 
work of experience which itself is of a more or less unconscious 
nature. ‘To deny this is to deny the existence of most of what 
we call real and to render most of our daily activities unintel- 
ligible. If I experience the redness as such of a bottle of 
catchup and describe that experience in the phrase “that is 
red,” then I am in fact describing and enunciating an 
experience which is much wider in scope than my subjective 
consciousness of the object before me. For instance, I must 
know that the redness of that object does not include its shape 
or size or whole chemical content. I do not experience the 
bottle as such as red, or its shape, or its size, or its weight, 
all of which I may be quite conscious of. I experience 
something which I have unconsciously abstracted from these 
other factors and have called “redness.” Modern psychology 
has done nothing if it has not shown that there are dimensions 


c 


f our daily experience of which we are normally almost 
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totally unaware but which are nonetheless real. Among 
these are those aspects of experience which we can charac- 
terize as artistic, scientific, physiological, moral, social, etc 

With these assumptions as working principles we can go 
on to draw some consequences. We may say, in the first 
place, that the present, whatever else it may be, is the locus ot 
reality and that any knowledge we can hope to have concerning 
reality must be based upon present experience. To consider 
anything at all either as being or as being known is, in effect, 
to consider it as being in, or as having meaning in relation to, 
an experienced present. It follows that the whole world 
things and substances, of essences, forms, meanings and 
possibilities, including such intellectual constructs as may be 
“mage to explain present gt are and are understood 
in so far as they can be related to present experience. This 
is an initial clue to the status of wt present and future. It 
the past and future are to be said to be at all, then they must 
exist with respect to a present which itself is because it is the 
object of an experience. 


IV 


Now what is distinctive of a present as such? Reflection 
will indicate, I believe, that the distinctive mark of a present 
is the act of becoming something that it was not before and 
of passing away into something different from what it is. A 
present, accordingly, presupposes a past and a future. In as 
much as anything can be said to exist in a present, it must 
have become what it is out of something different in its past, 
and it must be capable of changing into something different 
in its future. Only where there is this experienced change 
can there be a becoming and a new present. The change may 
be of the slightest sort imaginable, yet so long as it is the 
object of an experience, the organism concerned in that 
experience recognizes it as a present and understands it to 
have a past and a possible future. 

We have thus tied the meaning of a present closely to 
experience, and since all experience is the experience of some 
organism, we must consider the function of the present in 
the life of the organism that experiences it. Now although 
it is a patent fact that new elements do emerge continually 
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in human experience, the human organism seems unable to 
accept this novelty in its bareness. It seems to have a basic 
need not only to sipesiancs but to Ren enncty its experiences 
as well. The latter need is satisfied by connecting in a logical 
manner new experiences with their antecedent conditions and 
their probable consequences. Achieving this connection is 
the function of what we call mind, which is indeed but a 
particular aspect of the organism's basic need to make its 
environment as dependable as possible for its own continued 
activity. This need to understand what is new in ou 
experience is a very integral part of our lives as human 
beings. As organisms we seek security and_ stability, but 
experience keeps us continually off balance by introducing 
novelties which we must face up Co, work out, and understand 
as dependable parts of our environments. 

Biologically speaking, it is the nature of an organism to 
work upon its environment as well as to be worked upon by it 
Among the various elements of any environment are vestiges 
of the past like records, documents, memories, monu 
ments, efc. In acting upon this given past the past which 
persists in a present —the human organism constructs a cow 
ceptual past which includes those conditions and factors whict 
explain what happens to be novel in present experience. We 
may properly call this construct the problematic past since its 
manifest function is to solve the problem or problems posed 
by new elements in human experience. It is the past of ow? 
present, and as such it is something quite different from both 
the given past and the past as it actu: illy existed. It should be 
evident that the problematic past is essentially and radically 
pluralistic. It is and has meaning in so far as it explains a 
given present experience: hence, as new presents emerge in the 
form of new experiences, new sets of past conditions — 1.c., new 
problematic pasts — must be constructed to explain them. 

We may now summarize what we have said so far as 
follows: the problematic past is an ideational construct out of 
the materials of the past persisting in a present by an organism 
confronted with new experiences. The function of this 
construct is to render intelligible. and hence dependable 
for continued activity, the environment in which the organism 
exists. That function of the human organism which constructs 
the problematic past we call mind, or reason Such other 
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onstructs as science, art, philosophy, religion, mythology and 
history are also products of mind or reason functioning in the 
manner here described. Accordingly, the past as it is known 
and understood is but one example of the manner in which an 
organism alters the materials of its physica! and cultural 
environment for the practical attainment of a stable tield 


action 


But once more we have to face the problem: what is 
the present? So far we have decided that the present is the 
locus of experience and that it is characterized by the 
experience of something new, of something becoming other 
than it was. We have also seen that a present, in as much as 
it brings something new into experience, poses a problem of 

adjustment and reorganization. With each and every present 

‘ have to construct that conceptual framework which will 
make the new event a dependable part of the environment. 
In some aspects of common sense and scientific inquiry we go 
a step further and examine the tendencies exhibited in the new 
situation with a view to constructing a picture of what we can 
expect to follow when we institute action in it; in short, we 
construct a hypothetical future. When we have actually for- 
mulated the conditions and consequences of that novelty which 
constitutes a present, we are confronted with a situation which 
in a sense is past, present, and future in a single organic 
experience. For the present, as something new in human 
experience, evaporates as a separate entity once the problem 
it poses is solved. When we have formulated the conditions 
and consequences of a new experience, it ceases thereby to be 
new and to be a present. 

It would appear, therefore, that a present lasts just so 
long as does the problem it poses, and it follows that its 
duration is a function of the type of experience encountered. 
At first blush this seems to connote a very jagged type of 
experience. But such a connotation assumes that we face 
problems singularly and serially, when, on the contrary, there 
are an indeterminate number and variety of problems con- 
fronting us at any time, and this tends to make our experience 
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much more continuous in nature than our theorv of the 
present might at first lead us to believe. For each problem 
posed to an organism there is a present during which the 
problem is solved, and it is by no means inconceivable that 
these problems and_ their presents should overlap in our 
experience. At any given time each of us lives in a variety 
ff such presents. Note that the experience we speak of is not 
limited to what we happen to be aware of. The spread of a 
present is not limited, therefore, to the conscious limits of a spe 
clous present on to the boundaries of the mathematical instant. 
The problems that constitute presents may be social, political. 
and moral as well as psychological, physical, or physiological 
in nature: and the duration of any one of these presents is 
again a function of the subject, the problem it poses, and the 
kind of organism that encounters it in experience. 

Should anyone find this characterization of the present 
hard to understand, then I ask him to consult his own 
experience, asking him only to remember that in our dis 
cussion experience is not limited to subjective consciousness. 
He will find that he is perpetually subject to a variety of 
new experiences and problematic situations. Of these there 
are some of which he is wholly aware, others only partially 
so, still others not at all. He is continually called upon to 
reorganize his social and moral experience to problems which 
emerge within the contexts of the political, religious, business, 
and class organizations to which he may belong. As a biolog- 
ical organism he is faced with a variety of physiological and 
psychological difficulties to which he must make (albeit 
inconsciously) necessary adjustments if normal biological 
existence is to continue. When this variety of possible pres 
ents is recognized, it is just as easy to see how a given present 
or problem) can last for a century while another may pass In 
a matter of seconds. One present may be a problem that 
confounds a generation of historians, political scientists, 
statesmen or philosophers, while the other may pose a 
nomentarv problem of adjustment to the digestive system 


VI 


With this analvsis as a background we mav now go on to 
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delineate the existential and functional status of present, 
past, and future. Of the three the present alone can be said 
to exist In its own right and to be the source and focus ot 
whatever reality we experience and understand. <A present 
persists as a definite state of — just so long as it poses a 
problem of intellectual, physical, or psychological adjustment 
and reorganization to some organism or group of organisms. 
Its duration is, accordingly, a function of the kind of problem 
involved and the nature of the activity an organism institutes 
to meet it. 

With regard to the past we have found no reason to 
assume its existence as something independent of present 
experience. We have here given the name problematic past 
to that set of conditions which render a present experience 
intelligible. It is thus an ideational construct resulting from 
the normal functioning of the human organism with respect 
to the materials of the past persisting in a present. This 
problematic past does not exist in its own right; its being 1s 
functional rather than existential. 

The future is a hypothetical construct built upon tendencies 
exhibited in present experience, and like any hypothesis its 
function is to control new experiences. In somewhat dit- 
ferent terms, the future is a conceptual formulation of the 
consequences of present activities and present problematic 
situations. It is not existential in its own right; it does not 
have any being apart from its function in a given present. 
It is of course much less comprehensive in scope than “what 
will be,” simply because there are many activities in any 
present whose consequences are either unknown or indetermi- 
nate and therefore unpredictable. This is only as it must be, 
for if the future as it will be were wholly known in any present, 
it would be impossible for that present to pass away into 
something genuinely new, 1e., it would cease to be a present 
and thereby to have a future at all. 


Vil 
We must now give some consideration to some of the 


objections that have been brought against this pragmati¢ 
treatment of past, present, and future. The first objection is 
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one which results from an overemphasis on Mead's part upon 
the analogy he sees between this theory of the present - the 
procedures of modern research science. Mead seems to have 
developed the former theory in close association with his 
philosophy of scientific method. His emphasis falls therefor 
upon the radi¢ al plurality and relativity of presents that are 
determined by problems and consequently the multitude of 
pasts and futures that accompany these presents. Like any 
present, a research project has its focus and raison d’étre in 
some specifi experienced problem. The task of the research 
scientist, according to Mead, is to take the discordant (t.c.. 
the novel) element in experience and work it into a system of 
conditions (of which the problematic past is a part) and 
probable consequences (1.¢., a hypothetical future) which make 
it intelligible and amenable to control. In other words. the 
present, among other things, is the locus of experiment, and, 
conversely, due to the problematic nature of all experiment, 
any experimental situation constitutes a present. Hence the 
radical plurality and relativity of the past and future. 

A little reflection will indicate that our assertion of the 
radical relativity of the past is, if we adhere to commonsense 
meanings of the terms involved, in essential disagreement with 
what is thought to be most characteristic of the past its 
irrevocability. Professor Weiss and other critical realists like 
George Santayana have stated, with regard to this position, 
that, after all, facts are facts. and that, whether we admit that 
the past exists or not, the facts that were the past are certainly 
what they are and not ee to change with time. The 
facts of the past may indeed be powerless to change things 
in the here and now, but by the very same token we are quite 
powerless to change the past, if, for no other reason, than the 
fact that the past does not now exist to be changed or altered 

Now there is no reason to deny anyone the right to talk 
of a realm of fact which is the past and which has some sort 
of being. But, after all, this realm of past facts or as 
Santayana might describe it, this “realm of truth,” if it is to be 
known at all, must be known by men who are living in a 
changing world of presents. This past, this realm of fact o1 
truth, is indeed irrevocable. As Mead himself pointed out, 


1 


it is quite impossible, logically as well as physically, to re-live 
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past experience in its entirety. Were it possible to do so, 
then the element of change characteristic of a_ present 
experience would be lacking and we would not be reliving a 
past at all but actually living it as a present. Within the 
structure of a pragmatic theory of experience, what the 
irrevocability of the past means is that the content of the past, 
whatever it may have been, is what it is and cannot be 
changed. But we know this content (or better, we come to 
know this content) only in relation to present experiences, and 
as new elements emerge in our experience we are often forced 
to reconsider what the content of the past may be. There are. 
accordingly, two sentiments at work in our description and 
understanding of the past. One is that the past is over and 
done with so far as effective control over it is concerned. In 
this sense the past is the irrevocable and eternal tableau of a 
realm of truth described by Santayana or the eternally inert 
and p wwerless “tissue of facts” seen by Professor Weiss. On 
the other hand, however, there is the sentiment that what 
actually constituted the past can only be determined by ret- 
erence to experience and to presents that are inherently subject 
to change. Hence the radical relativity of the past as we 
come to know and understand tt. 

I do not believe that the difference between the realist 
and the pragmatist on this issue need be fundamental. It is 
essentially a difference of emphasis. The realist sets his sights 
on the past as fact and as something known; the pragmatist 
chooses to see the past as a system of meanings we are in a 
process of knowing. This same difference of emphasis can 
be found in their respective reactions to physical objects. The 
realist starts from the very sound and commonsense postulate 
that outsides have insides, while the pragmatist looks more 
closely at the external relations and functions of objects for 
their meanings. 

I think we may clarify and at the same time assuage the 
difficulties involved in these differences of emphasis with a 
consideration of several distinctions in terminology. For 
instance, our analysis so far has left us with three “pasts.” 
There is the given past, which is in fact not a past at all but a 
name for those vestiges of the past which persist in the present 
as symbols. There is the problematic past, the past of our 
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present. which we have described as those conditions whict 
render our present experiences intelligible. This past is not 
a fact as such: it changes. as a fact in the strict sense does 
not and cannot: rather it is a meaning, a des« ription of an 
intelligible relationship between past facts and present experi: 
ence. If the realist objects to calling this construct a “past, 
then we may just as well apply the name “history” to it, for 
like a history, the problematic past is subject to change and 
development in time and is a meaning rather than a fact pure 
and simple. Thirdly, we have the “past as it was,” the past 
as a “tissue of facts” or as “the realm of truth.” This past 
is a fact, the sum and substance of all facts that are dated 
hefore the present. It is a fact, however, without meaning 
and indeed outside the purview of human knowledge, although 
we may know some and even many of the specific facts that 
make it up. It has no meaning because, as a fact, it is as it is 
and cannot change with changing experience. So conceived, 
can the past exist? No, because by insisting that the past is 
a fact which cannot be changed, we have actually denied it 
existence, for what exists is iat subject to change. The 
realist will agree that the past as fact 1s fixed beyond out 
power to change it effectively. But why: Precisely because 
the past as fact does not exist to be ch: inged. 

In denying the existence of the past as fact, we need not 
deny that it in some sense ts. There is no essential con- 
tradiction here, but this position is open to another difficulty, 
namely, how to account for the fact of present existence. Is 
continued experience the result of some continuous miracle, 
as Hume would have us believe, or the result of the moment- 
to-moment sustenance of divine favor, as a . would 
have itr Neither of these positions is entirely tenable in the 
light of human experience and activity. The common run 
of men, whatever their conscious theology or metaphysics, are 
naturalists in the sense that they believe implicitly that 
outsides have insides and that a present act of existence was 
once a potential in a past act which may no longer be. But 
to deny the existence of the past is not to contradict this 
postulate of existence. We cannot assume that a spring can 
work itself out and yet remain wound up. Nor ‘an we assume 
that what is now actualized still exists as the p tential it was 
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in the past. Experience is an infinite potentiality, but it is 
not a spring which is continually wound up: rather it is one 
with infinite spread and stretch. 

The difficulties raised against a pragmatic theory of the 
present are most often bound up with a stubborn propensity 
to think of notions like time and space, past and present. 
existence, potential and actual as things. when in fact they 
are only class names for a plurality of other things and 
activities. There is no space or time; there are only multi- 
tudes of spatial and temporal relationships. There is no one 
present, no one past, no one future. There are only presents 
focused in specific problems, each with its own problematic 
past and each exhibiting the potentialities of ifs future. 
Assume that you are living in a thing called the present and 
the problem of miraculous continuous existence becomes a 
very real one. For the present automatically requires the 
past and the future, and immediately we are thrown back 
upon the question of their existence and the “prop” of present 
experience. But this is not the end, for the difference between 
the existence of an inert, powerless past and that of an active, 
aggressive present raises indeterminable problems of distinc- 
tion in types of existence, in types of potentiality, and in types 
of possible or factual being. And these are just the problems 
that have baffled the makers of the history of philosophy. 
On the other hand, I hope this paper has given some indica- 
tion of the intellectual efficacy of a pluralistic approach to 
these problems. This approach is also tied much more closely 
to the needs and satisfactions of human behavior and activity, 
and it comes much nearer to a description of the realities of 
human experience than most other theories that have been 
offered in the history of Western philosophy. 


Woodhaven, L. I. 


VINDICATION OF SOLIPSISM 


PRAVAS JivAN CHOUDHURY 


Solipsism of a naive torm, which asserts that everything | 
perceive is my idea, is indefensible. For independence ol 
objective necessity of perceptual objects is given; objects per- 
ceived do not appear like objects imi igined: Il cannot order 
them, cannot change a bear confronted in a forest into a deer. 
lo explain this compulsion I may assert that I myself create 
objects; only | am unaware of this, just as | am unaware in my 
dream that I am really the maker of the dream objects. ‘This 
is passing on to a sophisticated and transcendental form of 
solipsism and this is what I shall seek to vindicate in this 


paper. © Obviously, the self that is said to be creating the 
dream is different in many respects from the one that finds it 
real or objective. But the question is: Is the difference so 


cakaanl and unbridgeable in nature that this creator self 
or God has to be regarded as altogether another self and not as 
a higher mode of the individual self which may aspire after it 
and become it? 

The solipsist, on the analogy of our dream-experience, ima 
gines a higher mode of selfhood or spirit to whom the world 
is like a dream; his own self is a lower or deluded mode of this 
selfhood and to it the world appears as real. Thus objectivity 
appearing to the lower self is illusory and contingent, not 
ultimate. This analogical argument for a higher self, as 
against an alien God, has this counter-argument. In dreams | 
have unpleasant experiences because of certain external causes, 
such as physiological (indigestion, heart-troubles, efc.) and 
psychological (e.g., dread of future danger occasioned by a 
present objective situation). But what compels my higher self 
to have the unpleasant dreams that are my wz iking experiences 
of lifer In other words, why cannot my higher self have 
nothing but rosy dreams when there cannot be anything else 
than itself to force on it bad ones? The answer to this is that 
in our dreams and fantasies we do not have unpleasant 


Phis is a reply to some of the questions put by Laurence J. Lafleur 
n his paper, “Solipsism.” in Revre of Metaphysics, June, 1952 
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experiences due to external causes only, but also due to out 
inherent love of experience for its own sake. Our dreams 
are our wish-tulfiIments too. We love to have all sorts of 
experiences, to taste all kinds and shades of emotion. Thirst 
for passions, curiosity after the unknown, and adventure for 
the strange and the new mark our empirical self. So it is not 
absurd to conceive the higher self fashioning its dreams, our 
waking experiences, as a mixture of pleasant and unpleasant 
elements rich in variety and complexity. And just as my 
empirical self is said to enjoy (unself-consc iously) the exper 
ences of my dreams, so this higher self may be said to enjoy 
his dreams, my waking experiences. 

he next argument against the plausibility of the solip- 
sistic analogy of the dream-experience is that it is difficult 
to conceive that my higher self may be only inventing objects 
while they appear to my lower or empirical self to be my 
discoveries. But it will not appear so difficult if we consider 
that we have dreams in which we read books, solve problems, 
explore regions and discover things. And sometimes, when 
the dream is just breaking off, we catch ourselves inventing 
our dream materials such as reading matter and the solution 
of a problem. The unself-conscious empirical self in fabri- 
cating a dream-world uses great ingenuity; it may present to 
the dream-self a complete drama in all its complex pattern 
with its moments of suspense and surprise in perfect order. So 
it is not difficult to conceive a higher unself-conscious self 
fabricating this world of waking experience from behind. 

Another implication in this analogy is this. The laws of 
nature must have been created by me (higher self) and since 
forgotten, so that my lower self gradually discovers them 
But the laws must be held to exist all the while to explain 
their continued operation in spite of my forgetfulness. Where 
do they exist? It must be in some mind, and if this be my 
mind it must be unself-conscious. So that I have to conceive, 
on the analogy of my empirical unself-conscious self, a trans- 
cendental unself-conscious self that is also immanent, inasmuch 
as it must be recognisable as mine, being operative from behind 
and yet capable of being laid bare. Now this is not very diffi- 
cult to imagine: just as the breaking of a dream reveals the 
empirical unself-conscious self, inferred from continuity of 
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memory, so may the breaking of the waking experience be 
imagined and its revelation of the transcendental unself-con 
scious self. But the question that arises here to baffle us is: When 
did this dream, that is, the waking experience, start, and why 
did the transcendental self fall into dreaming, forgetting its 
original states We can clear this difficulty if we consider that 
temporality is a creation of the transcendental self, which, 
therefore, must itself be in an eternal now and that what 
appears to the empirical self as succession is simult: ineity for 
the transcendental one. Thus the creation of this individual 
self and the world of waking experience has no absolute begin- 
ning; speaking in terms of our temporality, it is beginn ingless 
Phat I forget my past lives and their experiences is conceivablk 
in the light of the dream- analogy: the dreaming self does not 
remember within the dream its past dreams and cannot find 
an absolute beginning of his dream state. As to why the 
transcendental self, forgetting its original mode of being, fell 
into dreaming, our answer is again that it is for the same 
reason that leads us to our dreams and fantasies, namely, lov 
of experience. 

Another difficulty to be overcome in the solipsistic con- 
ception is that we have to imagine that the one transcendental 
self is aware of the experiences of each individual self as a 
dream. That I have direct access to my own experiences only 
is the self-created limitation of the transcendental self that ts 
unself-consciously enjoying the infinite variety of experiences 
through individual selves that are its modes. Here the dream- 
ani logy partly breaks down: yet we can conceive of such a 
state with the help of imagination and sympathy which enable 
us, In our empirical mode of being, to share the experiences 
of others. 

The dream is known as such only when it breaks and we 
are then aware of the empirical unself-conscious self as the 
producer of the dream-world. So when we speak of verifying 
our solipsistic thesis we have to think of some direct experience 
on our part of the world of waking experience appearing as a 
dream. Now, if we disregard the confessions of the mystics 
and consider only our general and normal experience, even 
then we find that we have certain experiences which are partial 


realisations of the world as a dream and which like arcs point 
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to their complete circle. Do we not have moments in our 
vaking experience when the world with its elements of pleasure 
and pain and all its rich complexity appears as an art object, 
not obtrusively necessary but free and fluid, not affecting us 
really so much by its good and bad, beauty and ugliness, truth 
and falsehood (in their ordin: iry empirical senses) as essentially 
delighting usr And are not the moments of this aesthetic 
attitude really lucid ones in our life, when, as it were, we see 
through the world and life and find them as objects more to 
amuse ourselves with than to be seriously bothered about? 
Is not sense of humour a more profound philosophical attitude 
than matter-of-factness: Or is this aesthetic detachment ethi- 
ally wrong, a sort of irresponsible light-heartedness? No. 
For does not the good man in, his moments of true goodness 
transcend his ordinary empirical sense of good and bad and act 
uit of perfect poise of the mind born of disinterestedness? 
Does he not love his enemies and all the sinners of the world 
and live amongst them and suffer with themy Aesthetic 
detachment and ethica! disinterestedness are not essentially 
different; they are moments in the realisation of the world as a 
dream. 

Again, the idea of some absolute truth that leads man to 
vet beyond the sphere of the relative and the probable, that is, 
the empirical reality, reveals the absolute. This absolute may 
be conceived to be the transcendental self that projects a world 
of dream and takes it for reality in a self-deluded state. The 
urge in us (in our fotos mode) for absolute beauty, good- 
ness and truth is an indication of the possibility of the 
realisation of the empirical world as a dream. The self in its 
fallen or deluded state may be said to retain some faint idea of 
its original freedom and of its creating the world out of 
imagination for the sake of pure sport or artistic delight. So 
it seeks to realise these faint ideas felt as vague intuitions. 
But as it does not quite know how or where to achieve these 
ompletely, it moves haphazardly, seeking these values in the 
world and life, failing and learning from experience, and so 
progressively becoming aware of the relativity of the empirical 
reality and the possible existence of some absolute reality. 
Any philosophy that does not take full account of this value- 
rge in man falls into serious difficulties through limiting 
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lata OF narrowing the universe of discourse. Reality can be 
found comprehensible only when it is taken in its entirety 
vithout any bias affecting our collection of data. We must 
not leave out any clue in our investigation of reality. 

From the above we can see that the dream-like state of 
empirical reality or waking experience is a partly verified hypo- 
thesis: and so too must be the transcendental self and _ its 
inself-conscious part, for these are the implications of this 
state of affairs. We have to verify the transcendental thesis 
through a kind of extrapolation from our experience in our 
aesthetic, ethical and meditative moods, when we partly rise 
above our empirical mode of being and realise the transcen 
lental self. And we can partly verify certain associated char- 
acters or states of affair which are evidences for solipsism. 
Thus most of us with little practice can learn to read the 
thoughts of others, hypnotize them, and have visions of their 
past and future. These show that the partition wall between 
two empirical selves is not absolute and that all that appears 
is successive is fundamentally in an eternal now. All these 
ind some other phenomena of para-psychology go to show that 
the thesis of transcendental solipsism is not only meaningful 
r plausible but may also be verifiable or true. 


Visvea Bharati University 











lHk NATURALISM OF ANAXIMANDER 


W. 1. Marsox 


Burnets conclusion about the Milesians, that in their 
philosophy “there is no trace of theological spec ulation,” ' has 
been challenged in recent years by Jaeger * and Burch. *  Pro- 
fessor Jaeger says, in summing up his discussion of Anaxi- 
mander’s doctrines, that “in this so-called philosophy of nature 
we have thus found theology, theogony, and theodicy func 
\ * while Professor Burch asserts that 
“Anaximander introduced into philosophy the concept of God 
in the philosophical sense.” In the present paper I shall 
attempt to defend Burnet’s view. 


tioning side by side”: 


Aristotle called Anaximander a Naturalist ° and nowhere 
ascribed to him any theological views. But alas, since the 
publication of Cherniss’ Aristotle’s Criticism of the Pre- 
Socratic Philosophers, it is not permissible to settle these ques 
tions with an ut ait Philosophus. Let us get out our Diels. * 

What strikes us immediately as we read the nine pages 
that have survived from the ancient doxographies is that 
whether Anaximander was a theologian or not, he was cer 


Burnet, John: Early Greek Philosophy, 4th Ed. (London: A. & 
C. Black, 1930), p. 13. 

Jaeger, Werner: The Theology of the Early Greek Ph losophers 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947), ch. II. 

Burch, George Bosworth: “Anaximander, the First’ Metaphysician,” 
Review of Metaphysics, vol. TIE (1949-50). pp. 137-160 

* Op. cit., p. 3. 

Op. cit., p. 141. 
® sutmrovo:. Phys. Il 4, 203b14 and elsewhere The term is usually 
translated “physicist,” but this is misleading. It means “one who seeks 
the devez in cos: ” (not of costz, for in that case it would apply to all 
speculative philosophers), 7.e.. one who holds that the rationale of nature 
does not transcend nature a minimum definition of Naturalist in the 
modern philosophical sense. Aristotl called the mythologizing pre-Milesians 
ut Weonovowe7s, “the theologizers.” 

Except in the passage cited in the preceaing note, where the 
Boundless is declared to be “the Divine” in the sense of “deathless and 
mperishable.” For discussion see below 

References are to Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 5th ed. (Berlin 
Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung. 1934 
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tainly a natural scientist, and a great one.’ It is unnecessary 
for us to make any deuitaedl presentation of his science, 
beyond what is sufficient to show that he was indeed doing 
what we understand nowadays by the word. 

We shall say nothing, for the moment, about the Bound- 
less from which all things arise and into which all things 
return. What happens to things after they arise and before 
they return is to be understood entirely in naturalistic, even 
mechanistic, terms. First the Opposites, Hot and Cold, sepa- 
rate out of the Boundless because of its “eternal motion.” 
he action of the Hot on the Cold enclosed within it causes an 
explosion, which leaves the Earth at the center of things, sur- 
rounded by Mist and Water, the Fire being collected into great 
hollow doughnut- ‘shaped tubes of Mist th: it encircle the earth 
and have openings which are the visible heavenly bodies. ** 
The heat of the Fire continues to boil away the Water, so that 
organisms which had developed in it are obliged to adapt 
themselves to life on dry land. 

While this is not theology, it may not sound very scientific 
either (though the explosion reminds us of the Abbé Lemaitre). 
We should remember, however, that the essence of science 
is not doctrine but method. Moreover, we are fortunate that 
two specimens of Anaximander’s reasoning, one biological and 


one cosmological, have been preserved. 


1. He reasoned that the human species could not have 
existed for indefinite past me in the present form, because 
they would have been unable to survive in a “state of nature” 
encumbered as they are with such a long period of infancy. 
Hence they must have developed from some other kind of 
creature, a fish rather like a shark; for the young of sharks 
can return into the body of the mother. '* This is, on the face 


® But Burch (op. cit., p. 151m) says that “it is interesting to note that 
this great achievement in cosmology |the denial that the earth has sup- 
ports] was made not by an astronomer but by a metaphysician!” 

Cf. (besides the works already cited) Freeman, Kathleen, Companion 

to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1946), pp. 55-64 
or any history of Greek philosophy 

' Diels 12Ag, 11, 12, 17 

‘3 Ibid., 12A10, 11, 18, 21, 22, 27 


Ibid., 12A1t, 30 
‘ Ibid., 12A10, 30 
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of it, the first theory of evolution by natural selection. Fut 
thermore, since Xenophanes in the next generation had 
correct theory of fossils, ** it is probable that Anaximander’s 
conclusions (both about the aaaeel of the earth and of man 
were based on such a theory. 

Burch ** credits Anaximander with the first, most dif 
ficult, and most important step from primitive to modern 
cosmology: that of abandoning the common-sense view that 
the e arth must have some m: terial support. The reason he 
gave was that the earth stood at an equal distance from every- 
thing else. The implic ations of this argument are astounding 
lo say that something is at rest because it is at an equal 
distance from everything else is to imply that if it were not so 
stationed it would move, and in the direction of the prepon- 
derance of mass. This is nothing less than the abandonment 
of absolute up-and-down, * and the forerunner of the Law otf 
Gravitation. But if this interpretation be thought too extra 
vagant, we may hold with Burnet ’’ that “the central position 
of the earth is due to the 4:¥7,; for the greater masses tend 


to the centre of an eddy.” In fact, the two explanations are 
not incompatib le, and we m: hy hold both at once and be doubly 
blessed. ° 


This should suffice to show that if Anaximander was a 
theologian at all, it was only on a part-time basis, after the 
fashion of the Anaxagoras of whom Socrates complained in 


Ibid., 21A33. 
Burch, op. cit., p. 151 
Diels 12A11, 26 
Freeman (op. cit., pp. 61 ff.) disagrees, on the ground that Anaximar 
der attributed a columnar form to the earth, on the upper surface of whicl 
we live. No reference, however, is cited for the word upper, and I cannot 
find any warrant for it Neither, as far as I can tell, is there support 
for her assertion that Anaximander said the earth stands at the center 
because of some unexplained “necessity. 
Burnet, op. cit., p. 66 
Some main lines of reasoning in Anaximander’s cosmology may 
have been connected as follows 
1. The earth does not move, despite its lack of support, because it is 
quidistant from everything else; 
2. But the heavenly bodies, if they are just what they appear to 
ire not each equidistant from all the others, or from the earth 
3. Therefore, they are not what they appear to be, but are merel 


the visible fiery openings in hoops of mist, which extend clear around 
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he Phaedo. Indeed it is going too far to compare 
Anaximander and Anaxagoras, for in the accounts we have 
# the former's philosophy there is no hint that he conceived 
any cosmic force to have any property that is also a distinctive 
property of consciousness. 

But positive argument for Anaximander’s theological pro- 
clivities is entirely based *' on four passages: 
Simplicius, Physics, 24, 12 (from Theophrastus): Among those who 
sav that the Beginning is one and boundless and in motion, Anaxi 
mander said that the Beginning of things is the Boundless, he 


having been the first to apply this name to the Beginning He 


earth and are, as a whole, equidistant from the earth and from the other 
HOOps; 

4. But if the great hoops of the sun and moon were below those 
t the stars, they would obscure some of the stars at night: 

5. Therefore the sun and moon are above the stars. (The starhoops 
lo not obscure the sun and moon because of their smaller size and 
weaker fire.) 

Whether or not this conjecture is acceptable, the misty hoops and 
the neutral Boundless make Anaximander the father for better or for 
worse —- of scientific hypotheses involving inferred but unperceived entities 
It is interesting that Anaximenes, in the next generation, abolished the 
inperceived from his system. Burch is right, | think, in calling him “the 
first positivist.” But it hardly follows that Anaximenes was a_ scientist 
while Anaximander was altogether a metaphysician 

2! In addition, Burch argues (op. cit., pp. 144 ff.) that “Anaximander 
ntroduced the concept of emanation to explain the origin of the universe 
and its relation to God His word for this is amozctveshz: (literally, to 
separate from), with @ variant ezzotvesfia: (to separate out of).” He goes 
on to claim, on this basis, that Anaximander’s doctrine is verv close to 


those of Plotinus, the pseudo-Dionysius, and John Scotus Erigena. 


This argument is not convincing First, we cannot be sure that 
Anaximander used either of these words Secondly, if he used such a 
word, and meant emanation in the Plotinian sense by it which nobody 
else, before or after, did it was hardly the mot juste. Plotinus’ z702<07, 


has different, gentler connotations Third, if Anaximander was an 
emanation-philosopher, it is strange, in view of his great influence, that we 
hear nothing more of the concept not even adverse criticism — at least 
until Plato. Lastly, the mechanics (if one may be forgiven so gross a 
term in so exalted a context) of emanation in Plotinus are very metaphysico 
poetical, while in Anaximander they are described as being due to such 
an unspiritual and undignified cause as z'é:02 ztvnss. 

Diels 12Ag, 15, 17, Bi 

Or “he having been the first to use this word ‘Beginning’.” 1 
have not been able to understand the point of the claborate controversy 


thout these two possible renderings 
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savs that it is neither water nor any other of the so-called elements, 
but the Boundless is something of a different nature, from which 
all the heavens arose and all the worlds in them. Things pass away 
into that from which they take their origin, as is fitting; for they 
vive Justice and retribution to one another for their injustice according 
to the order of time, as he says in rather poetical words. But it is 
clear that when he observed the changing into one another of the 
four elements he did not see fit to make one of them the substrate, 
but something else besides them He does not ascribe Becoming to 
i process of transformation of clements, but to separation of the 
opposites because of the eternal motion For this reason Aristotl 
classified him with Anaxagoras 


2. Aristotle, Physics, M1, 4 (203b6): Everything is either a beginning or 
derived from « beginning, but of the Boundless there is no beginning: 
for that would be a bound to it Moreover, it must be uncreatable 
and indestructible, since it is a beginning: for there must be a point 
at which what has come to be reaches completion, and also a termina 
tion of all destruction. That is why, as we savy, there is no beginning 
of this, but it is itself held to be the principle of other things and 
to surround all and to steer all, as they say who do not postulate 
other causes besides the Boundless, such as Mind or Love. And this 
is the Divine; for it is “deathless and imperishable.” as Anaximander 
savs, and the majority of the Naturalists 

3. Aetius, I, 7, 12: Anaximander declared the boundless heavens to be 


gods 


4. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1, 10, 25: It is Anaximander’s opinion 
that there are gods who were born, at long intervals arising and 
perishing, and that they are the innumerable worlds. But who of us 


can conceive of a god who is not eternal? 


Three arguments have been based on these passages. 
(1) From 2, 3, and 4, that Anaximander must have been a 
theologian because he applied the word Divine to the highest 
object of his speculation, the Boundless, and also called the 
main products of the activities of the Boundless god. (2) From 
1 and 2, that the fundamental concept in Anaximander’s phi- 
losophy is identical with, or closely analogous to, the Divine 
Ground found in many theologies. (3) From 1, that the moral 
category of Justice is supreme in his thinking about natural 
processes (his “theodicy”). Let us consider these in order. 

(1) Although the evidence is not conclusive — that 
Anaximander actually employed the word Divine to describe 
the Boundless, we may concede the point: for here we have 
what is rare in philosophy, a term explicitly defined — as 
meaning “uncreatable, ageless, and deathless.” Neither more 
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nor less. A Deity having these attributes alone might be 
the ancestor of Aristotle’s Prime Mover, but of nothing else 
that has ever been called Divine, and it is not anything that 
would have much appeal to any religious sentiment. Jaeger 


4 


retorts: 


It would be a mistake to blind ourselves to the religious significance 
implicit in this exalted conception of the Divine because of any 
preconceived notions of what genuine religion ought to be and what 
kind of knowledge it should seek. We have no right, for instance 
to complain that Anaximander’s god is not a god one can pray to, or 
that physical speculation is not true religion. Surely no one wil 
deny that we simply cannot conceive of any advanced form of reli 
gion as lacking the idea of endlessness and eternity which Anaxi 


mander links with his new concept of the Divine. 


No doubt the Divine must be endless and eternal: but 
surely it must be something more also. In our day, at least, 
must be —the physicists in our laboratories still seek natural 
invariants, but even when they find them they are seldom 
canonized, What is more to the point, the sort of thing 
Anaximander did, and the conclusions he came to, were not 
what the Greeks of the 6th century understood by religion 
either. Hesiod represents the real theology of that time, and 
one cannot think of two Greeks further apart than Hesiod and 
Anaximander. Anaximander’s speculation was not only dis- 
continuous with all mythologizing, but in direct map to 
it both in method and result. Moreover, the Greeks after 
Anaximander were aware of this; the opinion of Tonian 
scientists held by pious Athenians in the 5th century is 
notorious. The most that can be said for the argument under 
consideration is that in Ionia itself there was so little religious 
feeling, as we and the other Greeks would understand it, that 
physical speculation might pass for theology, and the concept 
of the Divine —in a secular sense — might be employed. ’ 


2) The Divine Ground argument fails for similar reasons 
Religious enthusiasts, metaphysicians, and _ scientists — some 


Jaeger, op. cit., pp. 32 f. 

Cf. Burnet, op. cit., pp. 13 ff The considerations there advanced 
for rejecting a theological interpretation of the Milesians are, I think 
unanswerable At anv rate, neither Jaeger not Burch has attempted t 


inswer them 
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at least in each group—seek the unchanging Ground of 
changing Appearance. If any distinction is to be preserved 
between these three kinds of seekers, it can be made only on 
the basis of the weapons they use in the hunt: roughly 
speaking, intuition, logic, and apparatus respectively. 

It is clear that Anaximander was in this connection a 
metaphysician. All the testimony, as well as what we know 
about the climate of opinion in Tonia, is for this view, and 
none is against it. There must be a Ground, because imper- 
manence presupposes permanence. It cannot be Water, as 
Thales had supposed, or any other of the “so-called elements,” 
because “if one were infinite, the others by now would have 
ceased to be.” ** ‘These inferences stand by themselves, without 
any intuitional props. 

Moreover, the Ground thus inferred lacks the crucial 
characteristics that really Divine Grounds always have. The 
particular things that separate out are not differentiated from 
it for any emotional ¢ 4” mystical reason, but on account of its 
“eternal motion” a property, by the way, which this Ground 
and no Divine Ground has. Nor are the particular things 
declared to be illusory, or evil, or defective; nor do they yearn 
for return. Again, if it were really Divine, it would be strange 
to find, as we do, that the doctrine has no ancestors among the 
Greeks, ** and no one, Greek or Barbarian, perceived its pre- 
sence in Anaximander for 2,450 years. 


(3) The most important of the three arguments is that 
drawn from the Fragment of Anaximander reported by Sim- 
plicius. If it be thought tenable, then we might as well admit 
the first also, if not the second. 

The necessary and sufficient conditions for the tenability 
of the argument are that (a) the statement “they give justice 
and retribution to one another for their injustice” express the 
literal meaning of Anaximander, and (b) that the “justice and 
retribution” spoken of be exclusively moral concepts. If these 


* Arist.. Phys., 204b27. The context shows that this is Anaximander’s 
own argument 

Nor probably among the Indians eithet For a recent and judi 
cious review of such evidence as there is for Indian influence on early 
Greek thought, see Conger, G. P.. “Did Indian Influence Early Greek 
Philosophies: Philosophy East and West, IL (1952), 102 


128 
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conditions are satisfied, then Anaximander said that the 
changes among appearances are to be explained in the end as 
atonement for moral defects, this atonement being necessitated 
by the nature of the Boundless which “steers all things.” 

But in the first place it is very doubtful whether the 
quotation expresses Anaximander 's literal view. Theophrastus 
thought it did not, as he speaks of “rather poetical words” — a 
comment that must mean that he took them to be met- 
aphorical, for the words themselves are ordinary everyday 
Greek. Theophrastus’ own interpretation, as we have seen, is 
that Anaximander is talking about the transformations of the 
elements into one another. The passage will bear this inter- 
pretation; further, so interpreted it would be a corollary of 
Anaximander’s argument against the identification of the 
Boundless with Water or any other particular thing. 

This raises the question why Anaximander should have 
used such a metaphor. The answer is that while the passage 
would be metaphorical to Theophrastus, who lived after the 
controversies of the sth century about the opposition between 
the Natural and the Conventional, to Anaximander the 
statement would not be felt to be metaphorical at all, but 
would be the natural way to say that nothing in Nature ever 
gets the upper hand and keeps it. Very likely Jaeger’s inter- 
pretation ** of the passage is correct: “When there are two 
parties to a dispute, the one who has taken more than his 
share, whether by force or by trickery, must pay damages for 
his pleonexy to the party he has wronged. To the Greeks, 
for whom the just is the equal, this pleonexy, or taking-too- 
much, is the essence of injustice.” Yet it does not follow that 
“Here is no sober rehearsal of the regular sequence of cause and 
effect in the outer world, but a world-norm that demands 
complete allegiance, for it is nothing less than divine justice 
itself.’ We cannot have a“theodicy” until we have (a)a belief in 
at least one personal and powerful god, and (b) some conscious 
doubt that he arranges things for the best. The first element, 
as we have seen, is absent from Anaximander’s thought, and 
as for the second, Jaeger admits that “we must not think of 


Jaeger, op. cit., pp. 35 f. “According to Time’s decree” seems, 
however, an unnecessarily animistic translation of z2tz thy Tod youve Take. 


“Order” in English preserves the ambiguitv of tai:: 
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civil and constitutional rights, but simply of property rights.” 
The most that we are entitled to read into this passage is this 
Anaximander believed that just as a well-ordered government 
sees that theft is punished, so the order of Nature is such that 
no considerable imbalance can last indefinitely. This is surely 
more like a “sober rehearsal of the regular sequence of cause and 
effect” than a “theodicy. Anything more would have been 
tantamount to a reintroduction of the animism that it was 
Anaximander’s chiet glory to have banished from his philos- 
ophy. 

We have seen that Anaximander was the first great meta- 
physician and natural scientist. But as to whether or not he 
was a religious thinker, the answer partly “depends on what 
you mean by religion.” No doubt he thought of himself as a 
religious thinker, insofar as he used the religious vocabulary 

but after all, that was the only vocabulary he had. If we 
ask what was the content of that religion, the answer is: phy- 
sical speculation. If this seems odd to us, we need only re- 
member that in Miletus the most sophisticated people in the 
world had at the same time as their official (but not com- 
pulsory) religion a hodge-podge of thoroughly primitive legends, 
which no one took seriously. This curious state of affairs 
was one of the happiest in all history, for it is hard to believe 
that the first advances in science could have been made if a 
more “mature” religion had been current. 

Of course the thought of Anaximander entered into reli- 
gious reform movements through men like Xenophanes and 
the Pythagoreans. But Anaximander himself was the first 
out-and-out Naturalist in Western culture, and only Demo- 
critus rivalled the sublimity of his philosophy. 


University of Washington. 








Critical Studies 


MONTAGUES VISION OF PHILOSOPHY 


Vicror Low? 


It has been suggested that man is most sharply dit 
ferentiated from the beast by his capacity for free contempla 
tion of the Possible. This would have provided an excellent 
motto for Professor Montague’s last book.’ 

In 1933. as fourth Carus Lecturer, he expounded the view 
that the things of value in the history of philosophy are not 
the reasonings of the philosophers, but their imaginative 
visions of the universe and man’s place in it; and he urged 
the philosophers of today to give the earth to the scientists, 
hand over the quest for certainty, and deliberately, “with right 
good will,” undertake to explore the wide ocean of possibility. 
lhe present elaboration of those lectures into an appreciative, 
yet critical, account of Varieties of Speculative Thought in the 
West from the Greeks to Bergson — so runs the book’s sub- 
title — is first of all a fine presentation of most of the great 
visions that have been achieved by Occidental thinkers. In the 
discussion, Montague’s own lively vision of man and_ the 
universe is brought out. 

It should be noted at once that although Great Visions is 
not published as a textbook, it makes a superb one. The 
author is not one of the great philosophers, but he is a great 
lover of philosophy: he also loves to teach, and he is a great 
teacher. This reviewer can think of no better first book to put 
into the hands of a youngster who wants a living picture of 
philosophy. Incidentally, each of Montague’s longer works 
has turned out to be a well organized, brilliantly written 
lecture course in its field. In The Ways of Knowing (1925). 
with its “six methods of logic,” their “ententes,” “alliances,” 
and final federation.” and “the three methods of epistemo! 


Great Visions of Philosophy By Wm. Pepperell Montague La 
alle, l.: Open Court Publishing Company, 1950 xvi, 484 pp. $4.50 
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ogy, the lecturer in my judgment somewhat over- 
powered the philosopher, and the result was more a textbook 
than a treatise comparable to the author’s model, Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics. The Ways of Things (1940) was deliberately 
put together as a textbook but, being more than three-fourths 
composed of independent articles written at various times, 
did not quite succeed in being one; it was also much more 
than a textbook, and the philosopher an educator in something 
of the Nietzschean sense. But Great Visions of Philosophy is 
all of a piece; and the college teacher's fondness for laying 
out his subject by classification and cross-classification does 
not in the least weaken the vividness of the several expositions. 
An Epilogue, “From Each Great Vision,” is written as a casual 
but informative dialogue between the author and a questioning 
critic. It brings the book to an end on that pure note of 
perfectly free and candid discussion which is distinctive of 
Professor Montague. 

Twenty-three visions are the subjects of as many chapters. 
It would be ungrateful to complain of the brevity which this 
number imposes on some of the chapters. One can't have 
everything. But it is a pity that in a book dominated by just 
this type of outlook on philosophy the magnificent vision of 
Whitehead is not so much as mentioned. Whitehead was 
doubtless too new-fangled for Montague, who also, as a cosmic 
evolutionist, probably thought that nothing in recent Western 
thought could be half so magnificent, nor provide so stirring a 
final chapter, as Bergson’s “vision of ascending spirit.” Plato 
and Bergson are his favorites; Hume and Kant come off 
badly. To Nietzsche, Montague isn’t quite fair (aside from 
some Nietzsche specialists who tend to the opposite extreme, 
few writers are). But so far as one who does not claim to 
be a historian can tell, most of the great philosophers seem to 
be admirably handled. 

Montague reads and expounds philosophy books according 
to Emerson’s recommendation — for what they say to him. 
We are delighted to have a man who says (and means it in a 
literal sense), “the great philosophers of the past should be 
used rather than photographed and thumb-printed. And true 
piety to them consists for us in working over their thought 
in terms of our own as best we can...” (87). But when he adds, 
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“following the spirit rather than the letter of their message.” 
the historians will point out that the distinction between thei: 
spirit and their letter is drawn in terms of our thought by our 
spirit. And, to be accurate. one should say not our but my 
Emersonian interpretation of philosophical classics is a 
personal art more than a species of knowledge. The fact did 
not bother Emerson, because of his transcendental monistic 
doctrine of the interpreting mind(s). It does not bothet 
Montague — who is quite clear that philosophy is a form ot 
knowledge, not of art (13) because of his logical (or sub 
sistential) realism. But it should. Assertion that * Platonism 
is what it ts” does not give us any assurance that the precis« 
complex of eternally subs istent ideas which Montague calls 
Platonism coincides with any other. The criticism, however, 
is easily overworked. It is one of Montague’s characteristics, 
of a piece with his being a great teacher, that he has a strong 
instinctive grasp of the terms of our own thought, and of the 
non-technical concerns of the race today; so his Platonism 
is sure not to be his alone. ‘This very merit tends to remove 
it from Plato’s period, and makes it necessary for students of 
the history of philosophy who begin with Great Visions to go 
on to a historically oriented account. But the difference 
between the ages may also be exaggerated by the critic. It 
should be said against Montague, however, that we need not 
suppose the great philosophers to have drawn upon an eternal 
realm of subsistence, in order to make Plato our contemporary. 
It is a considerable historic permanence in many modes of 
human motivation, and an ability to notice them, that enables 
the American undergraduate to catch the point in the story 
of the ring of Gyges. 

Montague’s general attitude toward philosophizing should 
surely be applauded by those whose interest reaches beyond 
linguistic analysis — unless they are case-hardened dogmatists, 
or authoritarians of one kind or another. Of his many elo- 
quent expressions of that attitude, this is typical (32): 


What Hellenism in our culture stands for —and what most of us, I 
hope, love most is the right to dream and reason honestly as best we 
can in the light of what is known, and to fulfill our little visions 
according to our powers This is the venture of free spirits every 
where 
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I cannot be other than grateful for a book that is written 
out of this love, and grateful to a professor of philosophy whose 
vhole work has been a talented exercise of just this right. 

The view that the proper philosophical objective is 
knowledge of the possible rather than of the actual, is a further 
matter and a doubtful one. Those whose business is philos- 
ophy must ask precisely what this view asserts: especially 
if their chief concern, like Montague’s, is metaphysics — for 
it is mostly the nature of metaphysics that is here at issue. 
hey will know that, for him, a commitment to subsistential 
realism is involved. But they will still wish that he had 
devoted more than two dozen pages — his Prologue to his 
theory of philosophy: the more so since, being only human. 
and hence interested in the truth of his favorite philosophical 
ideas, he is not very faithful to what he himself proposes. 
He freely admits this in the Epilogue.) What remains is very 
important: the recommendation to forswear dogmatism and 
the assurance that certainty is not needful anyhow. We then 
ask: if certainty is not essential, what is; I think that Mon- 
tague has a good feeling for what is essential, but that his 
explicit theory of philosophy, founded on his distinction 
between possibility and actuality, needs to be looked at hard. 
And not too briefly: this vision of philosophy reflects the 
merits and defects of the author's philosophic vision, which 
should in the course of the discussion be somewhat reviewed 
and evaluated. 


II 


“Knowledge possesses two quite different levels. There is 
knowledge of the what and there is knowledge of the which” 
11); that is, knowledge of what the possibilities are, which 
reside in the realm of subsistence, and knowledge of which 
possibility is realized in the realm of fact. These are supposed 
to be the primary concerns of philosophy and _ science. 
respectively. Thus the qualitative atomism of Anaxagoras and 
the quantitative atomism of Democritus are two cosmological 
possibilities; science has decided that the latter is the truer. 


Previously published, under the title, “Philosophy as Vision,” in 
The International Journal of Ethics. XIV (1933-4 
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Undoubtedly, the final conclusions of the best of philo- 
sophers will be much more of the nature of possible truths, 
than will those of the scientist. Sull, we should hope that if 
Montague had written more in this book about the character 
of science. he would have severely modified his references to 
fact, proof, and certainty there. Lf science is not primarily a 
matter of sweeping imaginative visions, neither is it certain. 
But it is the simplicity of Montague’s doctrine on the side of 
metaphysics thac should chiefly disturb us. 

In one sense any self-consistent metaphysical concep- 
tion, however meager, presents a possibility concerning the 
universe. Add consistency with known science, then; but 
remember that consistency is only the absence of an implica 
tion. Montague naturally demands more. We are to direct 
our imaginative vision “only upon those possibilities which are 
severely pertinent to the truths alre ady discovered” (14). The 
reference of possible truth being prospective, he adds “and to 
the truths that are still to come. In short, philosophy should 
be concerned not with bare possibilities but with real possi- 
bilities the real alternatives between which a later know 
ledge will or may decide.” Very good. But will the other 
partner, science, decide the truth or falsity of a hypothesis 
except as that hypothesis has some unique implication con- 


cerning “the behaviors of identifiable bodies”? J am reminded 
of the article which Julian Huxley published in Fortune ten 
years ago. He conjectured a “world-stuff.” all the activities 
of which “are accompanied by mental as well as by material 
happenings.” Of course, “Looked at from the outside” — so 
Huxley wrote — “the world-stuff has nothing but material 


properties: its oper ations appear as mind only to itself, from 
within.” Nevertheless he hoped that just as electrical activity, 
at one time noticed only in eels, numbfish, efc., is in minute 
ntensities now found to accompany all vital activities, so 
“psychoid activities of low intensity” may some day be detected 
in the laboratory! Montague, unfortun: ately and perhaps 
unnecessarily, takes a similar position in connection with the 
animistic materialism which has always, to him, been the 


‘Philosophy in a World at War,” reprinted in On Living tn a 
Revolution, Harper & Brothers, New York and London, 1944. The quotations 


ch follow are from pp. 62 f. 61 of the reprint 
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central vision in his philosophy.‘ At the end of Great Visions 
(470) he expresses a hope that science will some day discover 
anti-entropic processes which are “at present” revealed only to 
introspection. (Taking the phrase “at present” into account, 
and also the possibility that some sciences may some day relax 
their behaviorism, I would not insist that this is self-contra- 
dictory.) 

The difficulty of connecting science and speculative vision 
on Montague’s terms is yet more striking for ethical theory. 
It is hard enough to see how science might decide between 
Spinoza’s “monistic vision of a totalitarian universe” and 
Leibniz’s “pluralistic vision of a universe of atom-souls”; harder 
still when the alternatives are “the Stoic vision of uncon- 
querable souls” and the Epicurean “anticlerical vision of free 
and hi appy mort ils in a godless society.” Clearly, Montague’s 
conception of philosophy as delineator of subsistential possi- 
bilities and experimental science as arbiter of fact needs some- 
thing else to make it work. Some other mode of philosophical 
thought — which need not claim certainty, any more than 
(or as much as) science, when reflective, does must serve 
as liaison officer between science and vision. Our illustrations 
suggest, in particular, that something other than experimental 
science must contribute to the verification of philosophical 
visions. The general character of our experience must be 
drawn in. The point is obvious, and doubtless Montague did 
not mean to deny it. But it follows that the philosopher will 
not give the earth to the scientists. He must keep the coastal 
plains, and maintain some joint title to all of “the land of 
fact,” while the scientist measures the mountains and the 
rivers. The philosopher should not be satisfied with Mon- 
tague’s airy suggestion: “That land he has abandoned to 
science, but he need never lose sight of its snug and sheltering 
harbors, to which upon occasion he may retreat” (21). 

Strictly interpreted, Montague’ s insufficient conception of 
the philosophical objective is in other respects excessive. If 
“self-consistent” is the minimal meaning of “possible” as 
applied to a metaphysical scheme, where is the scheme, with 


‘ “Confessions of an Animistic Materialist,” ed. Adams and Mon 
tague, Vol. II, esp. 149 ff. Reprinted in Montague, The Ways of Things, 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1940 (hereafter to be cited as W. T.), esp. 665 ff. 
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any “breadth” or “richness of vision.” of whose self-consistency 
we are well assured? 
I am less bothered by this difficulty than by what appears 
be a certain traditionalism with which Montague regards 
philosophical possibilities. It is not merely that our cruise in 
that sea is to be “sober and conservative.” He insists thai “the 
space which possibilities inhabit is not infinite.” In the 
“advanced stage of philosophical insight,” “what was at first 
a mere series of this and this and this, without visible end or 
limit, is now a closed circuit of either this or the other, and 
nothing else” (19 f). Montague has often written as if many 
philosophical discussions have arrived at this advanced stage. 
In 1940 he.wrote that the mind-body problem has “but two 
possible answers: materialism and dualism”: “The problem as 
to which of these theories is true is the only problem that has 
central importance and pertinence for the ‘metaphysics of the 
microcosm’.” * While the reader might interpret “materialism” 
and “dualism” as covering a multitude of possible theories, the 
author hardly did so; he meant by the former the theory that 
the only agencies oper: ative in human beings are “the attrac- 
tions, repulsions, and impacts of atomic particles.” To illustrate 
further, it is hard to believe that “the epistemological problem” 
was ever well approached, let alone “solved,” by accepting one 
proposition each from the three pairs of propositions which, 
according to The Ways of Knowing, comprise the three theories 
objectivism, subjectivism, and dualism — of the relation 
between “the knower” and “the known.” TI suspect that the 
devising of metaphysical and epistemological “compasses,” use- 
ful pedagogically and also in the debates of 1902-1930, has 
adversely affected Montague’s constructive philosophizing. 


It may be true, then, that Montague has been content to 
play the game of philosophy somewhat a oe 
with ingenuity and sometimes with profit to all of with 
traditional materials and as, for the most part, an ardent 
eclectic. Of course it is nothing against a man, who has no 
pretensions of grandeur, to suggest that he is not a great 
original thinker. What is important is that in his theory of 
philosophy he should not succumb to the belief. “the very 


WwW. 7T., pp. 93. 99 
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natural belet” in the warning words of Whitehead 
“that mankind has consciously entertained all the fundamenta! 
ideas which are applicable to its experience.” Occasionally 
Montague appears to succumb — for example, in the statement 
(Pretace to Great Visions) that the aim of his book is “to make 
people in general aware of the possible theories about out 
universe, among which we must make our choice.” But his 
references to the future of philosophy usually suggest that 
Montague, the dreamer and culogist of the imagination, does 
not mean this literally. That is well: the mere shift from 
proven truths to possible truths, though excellent against the 
dogmatists who claim to have found that all philosophies save 
one are impossible, produces only a_ static liberalism, and 
tends finally to skepticism. All thought of charting permanent 
possibilities for the philosophy of the future must be aban 
doned on this cruise. 

Whether Montague comes at all close to believing that 
speculative philosophy is forever limited to relationships 
between certain basic concepts, somewhat as mathematics was 
formerly thought to be limited to relationships of number, | do 
not know. I wish he had taken up the question. > Perhaps | do 
best to conclude this “possible” criticism by calling attention to 
his own words, uttered twenty-two years ago at a dinner in 
honor of Whitehead. He spoke of having studied Process and 
Reality “with more concentrated intensity than I have studied 


© Modes of Thought, New, York, 1938, 235. 
He might even agree with his late great colleague —who did not 
look to an eternal realm of subsistent possibilities to enlarge his vision 
that “it shows a deplorable deadness of imagination to suppose that philos 
ophy will indefinitely revolve within the scope of the problems and systems 


that two thousand years of European history have bequeathed to _ us.” 


John Dewey, “From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” in Contemporary 
Imerican Philosophy, ed. Adams and Montague, I, New York, 1930, 26 
* His colleague, Professor Helen Huss Parkhurst, whose essay, “Un 


written Philosophies,” he names as one to which his “indebtedness is 
obvious,” says there: “It is conceivable ..., though perhaps not probable, 
that so far as basic unit concepts are concerned we now possess not only 
all that ever will be used, nor even all that the human mind, by tts intrinsic 


nature would be able to conceive, but even all that are objectively possible, 


in terms of any consciousness or any logic.” Studies in the History of 
Ideas, ed. by the Department of Philosophy of Columbia University, I, 
New York, 1925, 334 
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any other (book) since | was at Harvard thirty-five vears ago,” 
but of being still “dominated by the old prejudice of subszancs 
and attributes.” And then he said, “I teel | can hardly bear t 
give up the world of old-tashioned space, Euclidean, Newtonian 
Victorian. Yet, | can imagine myself doing this if the pro 
vocation were great enough.” 

While Mont: igue does not go for Whitehead’s metaphysics, 
he is actually unfriendly to Principia Mathematica, which he 
dubs “ Neo-Wolffianism” in essence. For he has becom« 
increasingly angry with the increasing tendency of philosophers 
to occupy themselves with symbolic analysis. He has becom 
convinced that only the conception ot philosophy as vision, 
which he has been advocating for more than a quarter of a 
century, can save philosophy. We must now consciously 
concentrate on producing what philosophy at its best has 
always, whi itever it thought it was doing, produced — speculative 
visions. “There is nothing else that we can do in an age 
of science” (16). | think that Montague is championing a nowa 
days neglected endeavor, which is surely a— and maybe the 
major function of philosophy. But I wish that his anger with 
“the nice new game of semantic anlysis” would not. spill 
over So. 

Most serious here is the fact that Montague ignores analysts 
that is not of the Cambridge type, nor primarily linguistic, 
though the Carus Lectures which were published just before 
his own provided an extended illustration thereof. ' It is 
surely unwise for either speculative or analytic philosophy to 
make monopolistic claims. And a_ speculative philosophy 
which, like Montague’s, works with familiar terms and ideas, 
has a special need for the Lewisian type of analysis, analysis of 
intensional meanings. Without it, the terms employed are 
highly ambiguous and sometimes blanket words, their ambi 
guity especially dangerous because concealed by their fami 
liz ity. In The Ways of Knowing Montague’s eirenic solution 
of “the epistemological problem” suffered from just such a 
usage of “know” and “apprehend.” 


‘Symposium in Honor of the Seventieth Birthday of Alfred No 
Wiitehead, Cambridge, Mass., 1932, (privately printed), 12 ft 
’ Clarence Irving Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation 


La Salle, HL, Open Court Publishing Co., 1946 
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III 


Closer to hand, and deserving detailed attention, is the 
matter of the terms “possible” and * ‘possibility. * ‘Throughout 
his writings, Montague has freely used “possible” as an 
adjective in various connections, and he habitually describes 
the realm of subsistent essences as a realm of possibles. In 
spite of his frequent admirable urgings that philosophers 
should put their theses forward as working hypotheses and his 
warnings against the presumption of certainty, he seems always 
to have believed that the independent and objective subsistence 
of essences is easily proved. It is proved by noting that “their 
relations and configure itions exhibit a complete indifference to 
the fact that we are conscious of them,” proved by asking 
how a table could have qualities unless they were “there to be 
had.” or a mind entertain concepts unless something was 
“there” to be conceived, proved by the syllogism, * ‘Whatever Is 
discussable is a somewhat, the merely possible is discussable, and 
therefore the merely possible is a somewhat, viz., a subsistent, 
object.” (The evident discussability of the round square 
should, in accordance with the major premise, prove it a 
subsistent also; the insuperable problems which that introduces 
are well known.) All this cries out for analysis. Without it, 
the proofs prove nothing. I shall not attempt that analysis. 
But if we as philosophers are now asked to give up attempts 

find out the generic traits of existence in favor of inquiry 

which in an advanced stage shall achieve certainty — into 
what the possibilities (of existence’) are, it surely behooves us 
to look at least into the meanings of * ‘possibility. ‘a 


In not providing us with an explication of these meanings, 
Montague is like most everybody else. There are doubtless 
reasons why no other sti iple of the philosophical lexicon is 
more often used without any signs of an awareness that its 
meaning might be a problem. The word is so broad and so 


W. 7., 238 (Cf. Great Visions, 93); The Ways of Knowing, 107 f. 
Similar passages appear in most of Montague’s writings. The argument first 
cited, which is analogous to the usual neo-realist argument for existential 
realism, assumes that we know what is meant by an abstract form’s 
subsisting — at least when we are conscious of it-— as a possible. For Mon 
tague, subsistentialism is “Plato’s truth.” 
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innocent that we tend to pass it. And probably philosophers 
feel that posstble, unlike such words as matter, experience, or 
substance, predominantly conveys a core of meaning which all 
who read may be presumed to share. I think there is a basis 
for this feeling. We all spot a distinctive character in 
references to what may or can be, and immediately feel the 
contrast with any reference to what is, was, or will be. This 
vague, primordial sense seems to dominate the use of the term, 
so that the variety of meanings we have in mind when we say 
that objects, events, or ideas are possible appears simply to 
reflect the variety of objects, events, and ideas, the moods 
and tenses of “can” and “may,” and the relative distance from 
assurance of truth. 

Unfortunately this still leaves much room for confusion. 
That may arise through forgetting—as I fear Montague 
does —a fundamental fact about the term “possible,” namely, 
its incompleteness, the dependence of its meaning on some 
permissive context, expressed or implied, within which the 
“possible” entity is thought of as a possibility. Or, failure to 
discriminate one type of context from another will invite con- 
fusion between different species of possibility. 

A sound analysis of what we think when we think 
possibilities is not merely linguistic, and not mere. The 
meanings in use of such categorial terms as this reflect the 
general character of human experience and human purpose. If 
the analysis of meaning is accurate, serious talk about 
“possibles” which contradicts it will be contrary to all effective 
human experience. In saying this I imply no prohibition of 
_— philosophy. When Whitehead set forth the notion 
of a “general potentiality,” the same for all events, which 
consists of “eternal objects” in the unconditioned experience 
of God’s “primordial nature,” he was writing a speculative 
theory of —among other things — possibility. When he 
wrote, “The very notion of ‘potentiality’ has an external 
meaning... It refers to the development of actuality, ... to past, 
present and future,” '* he was appealing to analysis ‘of me: aning: 
in fact, he was doing so against the numerous Mont: igues who 
have claimed that possibles subsist in independence of actuals. 


Alfred North Whitehead, Modes of Thought, New York (also 
London), 1938. 95 
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No one can prove the non-subsistence of a realm of eternal 
forms. [| can only show how the concept of a possibility is 
used in such everyday thought as we are willing to stand 
upon. Analysis will beg the metaphysical question at issue 
only in the sense that it refuses to assume the sweeping 
subsistentialist hypothesis as a premise. It will show how 
unsubstantiated is the position of one who, to give the hypoth 
esis human meaning, interprets It. 

Let me, then, sketch the distinction between what | take 

be the two major meanings of “possible.” These are not 
soeitaiis describable as “subjective” and “objective,” but 
rather as conceptual, schematic, or epistemic, on the one hand, 
and existential or actional on the other. Several recent writers 
have argued, rather too briefly, that possibility is always 
epistemic only — or always existential. [| think, on the con 
trary, that the duality is a fact, and that the meanings of 
“possible” are most accurately analyzed as either the one or 
the other or — usually —some definite combination of the 
TWo. 

Epistemic, or schematic, possibilities are those which the 
speaker primarily thinks of as permitted by a conception o1 
proposition he is entertaining, or by a body of natural law or 
other empirical knowledge which he accepts. “Possible” is 
then short for either ‘ ‘formally allowable” or “possibly true. 
An existential possibility, on the other hand, is thought of 
provided (perhaps through intermediate existential _ pos- 
sibilities) by some being which the speaker presumes to be 
actual and antecedent. The possthility of my walking a 
mile in fifteen minutes refers to a certain power now residing 
in my legs. This type of possibility is always temporal, and 
may be spotted by its imrinsic reference to two temporally 
distinct events, which it pictures as connectable by some 
dynamic process: whereas epistemic possibility is constituted 
by timeless schematic relations of subsumption or consistency 
between meanings entertained. In the one case the possible is 
what is happenable — what can occur in virtue of some power, 


Because all our thought about existents is somewhat unassured, a 
reflective mind would modify this, and mean by an existential possibility 
one which would be permitted by some cnvisaged being if that being 


were actual 
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natural or supernatural. In the other case the possible ts 
what is thinkable with consistency — what you may permit 
yourself to think, in virtue of either the meanings of your 
ideas. or the presumed truth of your knowledge; * it is in 
this sense that any self-consistent proposition proposes “a 
possibility,” that a particular symbolic operation is possibl 
under given rules, and that perpetual motion is not posstbl 
under the laws of physics. 

Evidently, an existential possibility is thought of as 
“existential” in the double sense of being a_ possibility fo? 
existence, and being instituted by an existent. And any 
thought of the former aspect requires reference to the latter, 
because we do not think anything can come into existence 


in entire separation from powers. While | cannot. maybe 
some people can think of an abstract form, e.g., Socraticity, in 


separation from every agency which might anywhere contrib 
ute anything toward a_ realization of Socraticity. — Sucl 
thought would present only a conceptual possibility. Only 
when we also think of some agent which, if actual, would 
contribute something towards the realization of the form, do 
we think of Socraticity as a possibility for existence. (Any such 
agent provides an existential possibility, no matter how many 
others might be known to conspire against realization and 
cause us to conclude that “no real possibility exists.” In this 
way our thought of existential possibilities is imaginative, 


Phe fact that thinking is itself a happening which requires a 
power, provides a connection in another context and inquiry between 
the conceptual and the existential It would properly be part of the 
present inquiry to note such connections as are indicated by the fact 
that the truth of an assertion of existential possibility. may be proposed 
as an epistemic possibility Indeed, possibility in the epistemic sense 
enters thought so soon as we articulate the logical grounds of an aftirma 
tion of existential possibility But the intent of such affirmation is not 
expressed by saving that a_ self-consistent, non-tautological staiement ts 
in virtue of its consistency with our knowledge, possibly truc: the actional 
possibility is affirmed by and wrthin the statement, not attached to it as 
modal predicate 

The various subdivisions of epistemic and existential possibility a 
irrelevant to the present discussion 


Phe power need not be wholly external to the thi itself; part 


self-creation need not be excluded 
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selectively tree, and may be very hypothetical, and yet is rooted 
in some reference to antecedent existence.) 

1 doubt that exception to what I have said about the 
meanings of “possible” will be found anywhere in our actual 
thinking about possibilities, so far as our thought is explicit. 
Now Montague’s view is that the totality. of existence 
(including God as he conceives God) is “encompassed” by “the 
eternal Logos, or totality of subsistent possibles, of which the 
actual world is itself but an infinitesimal fraction...: the 
resultant, so to speak, of a struggle for existence on the part 
of the essences,” which are “logically and metaphysically 
prior’ to existence. '* And he holds that in “exploring” this 
totality we discover possibilities such that science may deter- 
mine which one is true in the actual world: so we discover 
possibilities for existence. Now the requirement that I have 
been insisting upon for such possibilities is in practice very 
slight: it is no great trick, when you say “anything can hap- 
pen,” to suppose the “anything” to be dependent on some 
existent power, known or unknown; but that much you must, 
and in fact do, suppose. The notion of an existential pos- 
sibility without some permissive agent is contrary to. all 
experience in the same way as the notion of an event without 
any antecedent causal environment is. Montague’s subsistents, 
then, cannot be “possibilities,” because there is nothing to 
make them so. The phrase “so to speak” in the above quota- 
tion suggests that he is not prepared to affirm that the essences 
provide their own potentialities for realization, that non- 
existents “struggle.” If we like dignified names, we may call 
subsistents “Absolute Possibilities’ — which is to utter a 
contradiction in terms, and will not make less evident the fact 
that Montague has been trying to get an existential possibility 
out of a purely schematic one. 

The criticism here is not that Montague’s unactualized 
forms have no place of residence. He offers a solution to the 
problem of the separate Platonic heaven in his theory that 
“every form or quality is everywhere and everywhen” (97). 


*wW l., 664; Great Visions, 433. This view is expressed in all of 


Montague’s books: most recently, emphatically, and succinctly in his essay, 


“Freedom and Nominalism” (Freedom: Its Meaning, ed. Ruth Nanda 
Anshen. New York, 1940. 370-75) 
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existence being conceived to arise only when matter or energy 
also occupy the where and when. Thus would he ° ‘bring the 
world of existence up into the forms.” The difficulty of this 
enterprise is, however suggested by the impossibility of im- 
agining how violet could occupy a space-time place that does 
not happen to be big enough to accommodate a certain wave- 
length, or a Socrates occupy a place not big enough for the 
matter of a human being. How then shall we imagine Socratic- 
ity, or the abstract quality, violet, subsisting in those places? I 
we somehow succeed, and also hold — as Montague must and 
does that Space-] ime has Being independent of existence, we 
shall still this is our criticism need justification for calling 
these ubiquitous forms posstbilities for existence anywhere and 
anywhen. Existence is needed to provide such p: sibilities, and 
an absolute Space-Time cannot do the ‘igi because it cannot do 
anything — nor does anyone think it can, save by confusing 
schematic with existential polis. 

The Laws of Logic are in a somewhat similar situation. 
Unless we go in for personification, we cannot believe that they 
do anything: yet they are supposed to be a sort of supreme 
possibility -providing context. They do anil conceptual pos- 
sibilities, and when these are combined with an existential 
meaning, the Laws of Logic are used to determine “what 1s 
possible.” But those Laws do not themselves provide any 
possibility for existence. 

It is not surprising that even the most devoted subsisten- 
tialist cannot always maintain his doctrine: in 1937 Montague 
wrote that “the possibility or potentiality of anything is always 
in itself the actuality of something else.”'" And not sur- 
prising that necessary distinctions go unelaborated: Montague 
gives prominence in the realm of subsistence to ethical 
ideals, which are prima facie of a different type from 
qualities and mathematical forms, but he has not explained 
the difference. Nor is it surprising that, giving supreme place 
in metaphysics to logical relations, he fails to give a full 
measure of reality to individual existence. He once wrote 
that the existent “comprises all those entities, and only those 
entities, which are logically implied o1 * presupposed by the 
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totality of experienceable contents.” But it is of the essence 
of the individual that it cannot be wholly caught in any net of 
logical implication, whatever the starting point of that net 
may be. 

If the criticisms which I have thus far expressed are sound, 
the notion that the special target of metaphysics is not actuality 
so much as the realm of possible Being must be given up: 
in fact, reversed. Certainly, there is a sense in which each 
existent is, as Montague likes to say, only an island in the sea 
of possibilities. But it is the contour of the earth that makes 
place for, and the earth itself that supports, the sea. The goal 
of the metaphysician’s speculation is the most likely truth 
about the general features of the world which environs him. 
The fact that he is concerned only with its general features 
leaves room for a variety of possible details, and makes un- 
necessary any grandiose claim that he explores “all possible 
worlds.” The tremendous contrast between the world around 
him and his own limited powers assures us that he will come 
out with possible rather than proven truths: but these truths, 
however oversimplified, are about that actual world. And we 
must not forget his contact with his environment — experience. 
Montague hates that word, but it names the only area of 
departure for imaginative generalization. And also the area of 
return, the ultimate basis for assigning probable truth to a 
philosopher's conclusion. We must agree with Montague that 
the truth of a philosopher's vision can at most be probable 
But when he writes (20), “What proof is to s¢ ience. and what 
faith is to religion, probability is to philosophy.” I think he has 
in mind a es of probability which is applicable to 


science rather than » philosophy. Probability, he says. “ts 
disjunctive eaiunalie of either this or that, and categorical 
ignorance of whether this or that.” That isall very well when we 


can draw up an exhaustive inventory of the possible hypotheses, 
but we dare not suppose that the universe permits this. Con- 
fident in his subsistentialism, Montague does not consider 
that the effective meaning of “probability.” as applied to 
world hypotheses. may be different from the meaning ex- 


The Ways of Knowing, 311 1 I suppose Montague to have meant 
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onsciously experienceable.”’ 
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pressed in the usual fractional formula employed in scientific 
investigation. 

“The pride of philosophy,” according to Montague (16), 
“is in its disclosure of significant possibility.” Now, when we 
observe approximate, varied exemplifications of some ‘nature 
of things’ in several facets of the universe we experience, we 
have the indispensable ground (though one which other criteria 
supplement) for concluding that this “vision” — probably 
expresses with much oversimplification, no doubt some 
portion of the truth about the whole nature of things. That 
is quite enough to make it significant. | think Montague uses 
this conception when he says at the very end of his book. 
“Except for what seem to be the principal doctrines of Hum 
and Kant. and the Pauline elements of Christianity, [ believe 
that each of the outstanding visions expresses a portion of the 
truth.” The significance of a metaphysics is thus analogous 
to that of a great literary work, which reveals us to ourselves, 
vet need not claim infallibility or completeness, and so yields 
a possible rather than a categorical truth. This possibility ts 
epistemic, not existential: it is something about us, as we are, 
that is given a /tkely formulation. The contrast between 
actual and possible being may provide another and very impor 
tant significance: but in metaphysics the choice of “ideal 
possibility” as main subject-matter will invariably be, as in 
literature it frequently is, unfortunate. 

For Montague, however, the significance of a vision is 
generally in part of this additional sort. One error in his view 
that the possible is the proper target of philosophic thought 
was, we saw, the identification of actual fact with what science 
discovers. He shows another, which is pervasive and typical 
of him: a_ tendene V to identify attention to actuality with 
acceptance of “things as they are.”. Our philosopher is a 
moralist, and the root motivation of his metaphysical possibi 
lism comes out in the statement, “He who puts the Possible 
above the Actual can never rest content with a world as it is, 
or worship the God of things as they are” (112). 

Montague has a tremendous sympathy with the strivings 
of living creatures, and grieves over their pain and frustration. 
The wealth of empathic feeling. which lies at the base of his 
philosophic imagination, is not to be criticized. Quite the con- 
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trary. Because of it, he cannot be anthropocentric in his 
world-view, complacent in his ethics and social philosophy, or 
reassuringly edifying in his theology. The proper objection is 
that “the ethics of subsistence” is too simple an alternative to 
acquiescence. When he recommends “considering — the 
abstractly possible forms of what would be good and beautiful 
in life and then directing our conduct in the light of those 
ideals” (118) we need a meaning for “abstractly possible.” 
When we are urged, as in an eariier paper, “to recover... the 
vision of a realm of eternal ideals independent in their nature 
and validity of anything in existence, but revealing through 
their light the goals which existence may attain,” '* we must 
observe that if existence may attain these goals, their natures 
must be delimited by the abilities of creatures, and so are 
not “independent... of anything in existence.” Naturally, 
Montague in all his discussions admits that existing situations 
determine what ideals are relevant when: but he likes to call 
this a partial and pragmatic truth /14), and he always concludes 
by reaffirming his unexamined doctrine of “the eternal Pos- 
sible.” When the heart’s desire so demands, the existential 
context essential to meaningful thought about possibility is 
dropped. For Montague, possibles simply come first, and the 
whole realm of existence second. Period. 

Another factor in Montague’s derogation of actuality and 
consequent glorification of subsistence is his militant anti 
authoritarianism. Let us heartily agree that the fiat of even 
the most powerful authority cannot make a form of conduct 
or type of experience good or bad. We must still distinguish 
between such authority, which men or institutions assume, and 
the “authority” of existential facts — especially the facts of 
human abilities. 

Montague has written that he learned his subsistentialism 
from his Harvard teacher, Santayana, and added that not 
sharing his teacher’s “pessimism... as to the existing world” 
did not lessen his debt of gratitude. ** The pessimism would 


wT: Fa ae This expresses the position Montague has defended 
for half a century. 

’ “Confessions of an Animistic Materialist,” in Contemporary Amer- 
ican Philosophy, ed. Adams and Montague, Vol. Il, New York, 1930; 
reprinted in W. T., 652 
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have been impossible for Montague. He finds real life full 
of wonder and beauty. Like his hero, Prometheus, he /oves 
mankind; and his ethical theory is utilitarian and “life 
affirming.” But has not Santayana been the more consistent 
of the twor In theory, at least? For Montague’s metaphysics 
is the outcome of an integral, understandable and lovable atti 
tude, carried forward to the point of theoretical unintelligi- 
bility by an initial tendency to objectify ideas. 


IV 


In these Carus Lectures Montague brings forward, in 
addition to his subsistential realism, the two other leading 
doctrines which with it, and in relation to it, compose his 
own metaphysical vision. These are “animistic materialism” 
and cosmic evolutionism. It seems to me that an animistic 
materialist is a good sort of thing for a philosopher to be. 
The basis of this position is the union of a regard for the 
intrinsic reality of psychic life, an acknowledgment of the final 
existence of centers of experience, with constant attention to 
the simple truth | think we are all in practice convinced of 
it — that what is nowhere and nowhen is nothing. Now othe 
philosophers would express the positive aspect of this truth by 
saying that reality is spatiotemporal process. Montague can 
and does combine materialism with Platonism because /its 
doctine that spatio-temporal attributes are fundamental and 
requisite in all reality means — deliberately — that Space and 
Time are prior receptacles, just as unactualized forms are; o1 
rather, since he accepts the Minkowski revision of his 
Newtonianism, that Space-Time is an Absolute, independent 
of the matter and energy which fill it. And he looks forward 
to the day when “some Einstein of the future” will provide 
us with a unitary theoretical framework for variations in space, 
time, and qualitative form. We shall then have the right to 
speak not “as at present of ‘Space-Time and Form’,” but of 
“Space-Time-Form” (97). The structure of the “triune Logos” 
in which “we live and move and have our being” will have 
been uncovered. *' Thus Plato ‘as Montague interprets Platon- 
ism) and Newton join hands. 


Montague, “Freedom and Nominalism,” in Freedom: Its Meaning, 
ed. Ruth Nanda Anshen, New York, tg40, 578 
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In Montague’s work there are many evidences — one was 
cited earlier of the Newtonian cast of his habitual view of 
physical reality. I would note, in passing, that the chief bene- 
ficiary of this “old-fashioned” naturalism is his theism. In the 
most recently written part of The Ways of Things * Montague 
simply identified atheism with belief that atomistic, 
mechanistic materialism can explain everything. So gross a 
misunderstanding of atheism and a disregard of naturalism 

broad type of philosophy is shocking in a thinker of his 
high standing. 

Although naturalism is properly a broader term than 
materialism, so Platonic and Newtonian a miaterialism as 
Montague’s may hardly be thus labeled to-day; nor does he 
want that name for himself. Nevertheless some of his 
ee rege are naturalistic. For example, as he faces the 
problem of perceptual knowledge, his notion of a solution is 
some picture of the ways in which the perceptual cognition 
occurs as a spatiotemporal, causal process when we perceive 
truly, and when we perceive falsely. Other philosophers may 
say. “Leave that to the scientists, and attend instead to the 
analysis of perceptual judgments.” And some of them may 
produce excellent analyses. But I do not see how anyone can 
contend that the naturalistic knowledge Montague is after would 
not be desirable. At the same time it must be confessed 
that his efforts have not been very successful. The reason, 
I think, was the subsistentialism which he shared with the 
other Neo-Realists, but particularly emphasized. It was not 
unnatural in those days to treat “real” and “true” as synonyms 
(with a consequent confusion of existential and epistemic 
senses of “possible”), and natural events as if they were terms 
and propositions, “entailing” other events and having “impli- 
cates.” Montague’s efforts to show that his language was 
justifiable if not ideal ** did not remove the difficulties (some 
of which Dewey had already pointed out) inherent in this 
atemporal treatment of temporal process. 

There is, however, another side to Montague. When he 
condescends to write —as most of the time he does write - 


Chaps. IV-VI 
“A Realistic Theory of Truth and Error.” in The New Realism: 
Cooperative Studies in Philosophy, New York, 1912, esp. 282 { 
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about existence rather than subsistence, he depicts it as vividly 
dynamic. Although he has claimed that it is at most the 
technique of knowing that is “dynamic” (“the tongue cannot 
utter, and the hand cannot write, more than one word at a 
time”), while the known is always “a static structure,” “nothing 
sequential,” “he believes that the philosopher who has 
ittained the most profound knowledge of life and mind _ is 
Bergson Bergson, who had no use for “the eternal Possible.” 
Montague’s metaphysics is mainly a combination of (1) Plato, 
) Newton and Descartes, and (3) Be rgson. 

[he mind-body problem is the one with which he has been 
most concerned, and his favorite contribution is his theory of 
the identity of consciousness and potent al energy. This theory 
ame to Mont: igue in a flash of insight fifty years ago, and he 
has been expounding or keenly defending it ever since. It 
still faces many difficulties: I do not find any answer, either 
in the present book or in his paper of 1945, to the questions 
and objections raised in 1940 by his friend Professor Sheldon. * 
| think of the theory as a persistent effort to insert into the 
Newtonian concept of physical reality the polar opposite of 
that reality — consciousness, conceived in such a way as to 
underscore Bergson’s chief theses about it. He does not, so 
far as I know, anywhere say this; but in Great Visions he 
presents his theory not as the central link in his own animistic 
materialism but as a proposal for — ‘oo view 
of mind while giving mind a physical locus (471). This locus is 
that instantaneous state in which physical motion, undergoing 
redirection in some region of: the brain (here Montague 
explicitly brings Descartes into his eirenicon **) is zero — so 
that, in physical terms, nothing but a potentiality of motion 
exists there. He suggests that this potentiality of motion is 


“Freedom and Nominalism,” in Freedom: Its Meaning, ed. Anshen 
S74 

W. P. Montague, “The First Mystery of Consciousness,” Jour. of 
Philos XLII, 209-14: W. H. Sheldon, “Professor Montague’s The Wa 
of Things,” ibid., XXXVII, esp. 516-23. Perhaps the central question was 
whether Montague will assert the existence of consciousness wherever 
physics asserts the existence of potential energy. I do not see how he 
could assert that while maintaining his Bergsonian doctrine that only a 

ing thing accumulates its past in its present 
or. 8 co8 f 
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the actuality of sensation, and that the instantaneous physical 
state is in itself experienced as a mental state enduring through 
specious present (438 f.). 

The most valuable element in the theory is the underlying 
conviction that the minutest recesses of the physical harbor 
unsuspected depths of intensive reality. Unfortunately those 
recesses cannot be instantaneous, for nothing can happen i in 
zero time. Montague has not questioned the traditional doc- 
trine that the ultimate physical facts are configurations of 
matter or energy occupying points of space at durationless 
instants of time. *’ This failure to question may have several 
personal causes. One, surely, is Montague’s subsistentialism. 
Holding that the physically real is a selection from the 
mathematically real, he can never admit that points and 
instants are only ideal limits, incapable of housing any form of 
existence. 


Montague is perhaps the wholly American philosopher 
who, more than any other in the first half of the twentieth 
century, has persistently tried to bridge the dualism of matter 
and conscious spirit by metaphysical construction rather than 
by methodological theses. But his speculation has been com 
ple tely hospit: tble to certain familiar conceptions of nature and 
of mind; it was all too truly named by Sheldon a “pacific meta- 
physics.” ** Such is the effect on broad-mindedness of a 
professional education in philosophy that has been a shade 
too effective. The contrast with Whitehead, who endeavored 
to replace one set of notions about nature by a new set, Is 
obvious: so is the contrast with Peirce. 

Naturally, then, Montague’s psychophysical doctrine is what 
Sheldon calls a monism, and I should call a dualism, of 
polarity.** ‘To assert that mentality can exist in ; t particular 
place only when physical actuality disappears from that place is 
to accentuate the opposition between them. I think Montague 
would have come nearer the truth if he had developed the 
hylopsychistic suggestion he offered in 1912, that “all matter 


Cf. Alfred North Whitehead, An Enquiry Concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Knowledge, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1919, Art. 1 
*S W. H. Sheldon, Joc. cit., 313 


’ Sheldon, loc. cit., 321 f 
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is instinct with something of the cognitive function.” Phat 
would have required abandonment of the Newtonian mate- 
rialism of “simple location,” and of his Bergsonian doctrine 
that time is an accident of matter (space being of its essence), 
but the very essence of mind. But Bergson re-emphasized 
for him the Newtonian and Cartesian principle that extension 
expresses disconnection: and the basic personal fact about 
Montague is that he is by temperament a substantival dualist. 

I do not wish to say that the trouble with Montague is 
that he is not Whitehead. [ would rather emphasize the fact 
that, although the greatest metaphysical achievements require 
the replacement of prevailing concepts (however concretely, as 
by our excellent philosopher-historian, understood) by fresh 
imaginative generalizations from the philosopher’ Ss experience, 
it is an important and valuable work of the metaphysical 
imagination to construct new connections between familiar 
concepts of the real. Too few people do this, and Montague 
has probably done it more and better than any of his American 
contemporaries. His treatment of many problems might here 
be cited, but since he himself observes that all his thinking 
“has been oriented with regard to the psychophysical prob- 
lem,” ** it will be sufficient to say that the essays (Nos. 10, 
12-15) that deal with it in The Ways of Things are much more 
valuable than my brief criticism of his chief psychophysic al 
theory suggests. And this theory very persuasively suggests 
that there are anyhow some intimate relations between con- 
scious life and systems or fields of potential energy in living 
organisms. Although I bodies agree with Sheldon’s opinion that 
Montague has been too preoccupied with the psychophysical 
problem, ** I would observe that the rest of us occupy ourselves 
too little with it, save in a debunking spirit. Only Santayana’s 
work thereon is generally known; the constructive labors of 
Montague and C. A. Strong are most unduly neglected. 

It is not strange that a philosopher who, as we said, feels so 
great a sympathy with actual iife even while he believes so 


The New Realism, 283 
*! Relatively so. Montague is inclined to say But then we have only 
a statement of one of the features of the psychophysical problem 
> “Confessions of an Animistic Materialist’: in W. 7... 649 
Sheldon, /o« ctt., $12 
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firmly in ideal possibility, should have a vision of their pro- 
gressive union. In the Epilogue to these Lectures the Author 
says to his Critic: “I really feel that evolution (as envisaged 
by the early Ionians and with more adequacy by the latest 
of the great philosophers, Henri Bergson) is the ultimate 
truth” (448). A few pages farther on, he pays a special if lesser 
tribute to Spencer for his law of evolution. As Montague’s 
world is “Euclidean” and “Newtonian,” here it seems decidedly 
“Victorian.” Future students of his work may be able to be 
more specific. It was Charles Peirce who carried cosmic evo- 
lutionism —one which, like Montague’s, was of a spiritual 
type — to wondrous extremes. And when Montague described 
his own youthful attitudes, it was Peirce of whom he said he 
had “a kind of worship”: “I would rather have been like him 
than like anyone else I ever met.” “ 

Peirce apart, Montague has always had an eye for the 

“radiant possibility” and always tried his hardest to discover its 

probability. Thus his attitude toward the question of immor- 
tality has not been that of James or Ralph Barton Perry: 
Montague argued the chances of surviving death. In his 
insistence that we recognize the pull of human wishes, and yet 
explore and examine, not evade, this question and that of the 
relation of value to cosmic existence, he has done a great 
service. At the same time, we cannot but think that if the 
general character of the actual world were placed, and coolly 
kept, in the center of the philosopher’s sight, such radiant 
possibilities as his cosmic evolutionism would have far less 
chance of coming out ultimate truths. 

While logical realism, animistic materialism, and cosmic 
evolutionism form the core of Montague’s philosophy, they 
are associated with several other doctrines, of high merit; and 
all seem to have been embraced early in his life. His mature 
position is well prefigured in his account of undergraduate 


*‘ “Confessions of an  <Animistic Materialist,” in Contemporary 
American Philosophy, I, 138; reprinted in W. T., 652. It is surprising, 
but not necessarily significant, that in Great Visions Peirce is not mentioned, 
save in connection with the word “tvchism.” So far as influence on Mon 
tague is concerned, I am only suggesting a possibility. Another common 
feature is over-use of the calculus of chances to. settle philosophical 
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days at Harvard and the six to ten years thereafter. His debt 
to Royce, he explains, was personal rather than doctrinal; but 
his conviction that philosophy is a succession of significant 
visions was doubtless especially nourished by Royce’s * ‘glorious’ 
lectures on the history of metaphysics. W ith regard to James, 
the unusual thing about Mont: augue is that he was left “un- 
interested or actually repelled” by both his Pragmatism and 
his Radical Empiricism. 


but to the more mystical and less explicitly developed phases of 
his thought | owe much His conception of the subconscious and 
hidden energies of men, his Transmission hypothesis, his defence of 
indeterminism and of a finite God, I greedily accepted. Taken it 
connection with the Tvchism otf his friend, Charles Peirce, they 
furnished me with a large part of my philosophic faith It is t 
Santayana especially that I owe my realization of Plato's truth 
Another thing I got from Santayana’s courses was support and confirma 


tion of my temperamental belief in a world of substances. 


[ rather think that Montague’s whole philosophy is the 
outcome of early personal convictions, which received support 
and confirmation from but did not originate in various 
teachings of his older contemporaries. It has the unity of a 
basic temperamental orientation and a_ personal character. 
Perhaps its finest expression is his little book, Belief Unbound, 
in which Montague is almost an Emerson for a twentieth cen- 
tury academic audience. When we consider his output as a 
whole, we must especially admire him for the range of topics 
he has treated, even as we regret the absence of a book-length 
elaboration of his own ideas in any one field. | suppose that 
this lack reflects both the present character of the academic 
philosophical profession ail something of Montague’s limita- 
tions. We spend our time on lectures, controversial papers, 
and symposia. Montague’s subsistentialism never got devel- 
oped; it was only repeated with additions appropriate to the 
occasion — like the “loose and hastily constructed fable in sche- 
matism” which, likening the existent universe to a unique 
permutation of permutations of the essences, appeared in his 
contribution to a series of lectures on the Problem of Truth. 


“Confessions of an Animistic Materialist,” op. cit., Hl, 138 
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The recurrent: emphasis which seems to me the most 
valuable of all in Montague’s work is the emphasis on the 
imaginative character of philosophy. Here is the grand theme 
of his Carus Lectures. We began our examination of his 
vision of philosophy by discussing the relationship with 
science. Now, at the end, we must note that according to our 
author the “exploration of possibilities” need not be justified as 
a preliminary to the determination of truth by scientists; it 
is its own sufficient justification. “The distinctive glory of 
the human mind is its power to detach itself, not only from 
the here and now but from the there and then of existence, 
and bathe its tired memories in ideal waters.” “Even when 
their content has been proved false to the world of fact,” 
the great visions of philosophy “lend to that world depth 
and richness of meaning, and norms for appraising its values 
which otherwise could never come” (16). The objection which 
I should enter is obvious. Speculative philosophy is indeed 
self-justifying, and probably part of the significance of a 
living creature's thought is always of the sort just mentioned. 
But this conscious desire to bathe in ideal waters is based 
on a discontent with “things as they are,” a discontent which 
does not pause to distinguish the general character of existence 
from its often sordid details. The most valuable detachment 
is detachment from the details; it works from an imaginative 
conception of that general character to what might, in the 
light thereof, exist somewhere and somewhen, and in germ 
even here and now. A great vision’s falsity to the “world of 
fact” means primarily (if not exclusively) its discrepancy with 
what less imaginative men at present take to be the present 
facts of human life. It would be as great a mistake in philo- 
sophy as in literature to suppose that seeing things broadly 
and as they are does not require the greatest, and the very 
highest form of, imaginative effort. Montague’s own work 
abounds in good specimens of modest efforts to imagine how 
things are. To cite but one example, his Howison Lecture for 
1925. “Time and the Fourth Dimension,” is such a specimen: 
it is not an exploration of possibles; perhaps no philosopher. 
unless a skeptic, thus interprets his own constructive work. 


We are familiar with the contrast between construing 


imagination as creative and construing it as selectively attentive 
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to subsistent essences. Although Montague belongs to the latter 
school, he has frequently ascribed a “creative” and “originative” 
character to the imagination. In Great Visions he cogently 
argues that imagination is “the preteleological and precon 
sclous womb” of ideas and ideals; he complains of the psv 
chologists’ neglect thereof: and he announces agreement with 
Douglas Fawcett’s theory that Nature is the product of a 
World-Imagination (21 ff). Holding that the work of our 
imagination — is preconscious, Montague can maintain the 
typic al neo-realistic doctrine concerning consciousness that 
it in no way alters the objects which it “discloses.” But the 
general claim of the New Realists was ee mind did not in 
any way constitute or originate the content of the “known” 
and this ac tivity of the imagination is mental. Realism is saved 
by the myth that the imaginative creating reproduces or 
“re-creates” selected portions of the eternal realm of essence: 
by introducing again, at the ground floor in the theory of 
mind, the implausible notion of a dynamic process which is 
purely reproductive. Montague’s genes reason for praising 
the imagination is that it is our avenue of contact with sub- 
sistence. The postulation of that realm is an initial act of 
faith: that is why no analysis of meaning, such as I sketched 
for “possible.” will move the subsistentialist. If he holds his 
faith in abeyance, not only is his use of “possible” questioned 
by analysis of that term: his whole doctrine of our contact 
with a realm of subsistence is put in doubt by the extension 
of objective study from perception to imagination and sym- 
bolization, which then appear as decidedly inventive activities 

as processes which are never purely reproductive, but pro 
ductive of reality simplifying schemes whose partial truth and 
partial falsity experience must finally attest. Montague, with 
some excuse in current trends toward nominalism, makes the 
nominalistic positivism which identifies meaning and linguistic 
structure the alternative to his subsistentialism — not seeing 
that his effective, permanent enemy is naturalism; is simply 
the insistence on treating a// our mental processes as natural 


Cf.,tor example, his doctrine of “teleogenesis,” in “Variation, Heredity 
and Consciousness,” Proe tristotelian Soc., XXIV (1921); reprinted in W. T., 
441-51 
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events and framing a conception of their working Natural 
processes are the true extra-linguistic realities. 

Although I think that subsistentialism is a perennial mis- 
take in metaphysics, it is not today very powertul among 
philosophers. Much more in need of correction is the failure 
to realize the imaginative character of all philosophizing. We 
lapse into literal and linguistic habits of thought. We forget 
that even the facts about our own intensional meanings, let 
alone the generic facts about the universe, demand imagination 
for their discovery and formulation. Therefore, whether we 
accept or reject the subsistentialist backdrop which Montague 
unnecessarily insists on providing for our theatre, we should 
receive with gratitude his thesis of the essential imaginative 
ness of our work, and his imaginative practice of philosophy. 


Johns Hopkins University 




















METHODOLOGY AND EXPERIENCI 


Newton P. SraLLKNECHT 


McKeon describes his recent work! as “semantic” in 
nature, and he draws a distinction between “historical” and 
“philosophical” semantics. Historical semantics considers the 
meaning of terms and statements as this meaning is con- 
ditioned through the evolution of institutions, cultures, arts, 
and sciences. Thus. we must recognize that the concept 
of “virtue” has altered in significance during Homeric, 
Hellenistic, and Christian times, and this shift in meaning is 
an important aspect of Kuropean history, incidentally in 
dispensable to the translator and the critic. Thus, historical 
semantics studies meanings period by period. On the other 
hand, philosophical semantics is concerned with certain 


fundamental modes of thought, each characterising many 
historical periods. McKeon’s recent work contains an ex 
position of these several alternative methods of reflective 
thought with constant reference to the persistent and 
timely concepts of freedom and history, ig? as examples. 
McKeon’s method, like that employed by Dr. Conant in his 
study of natural sciences. involves frequent reference to 
historical cases where certain types of reflective thinking have 
been exemplified, and problems similar to our own have been 
considered. Indeed, if it does nothing else, McKeon’s argu 
ment contributes bountifully to our interest in the history of 
ideas. 

McKeon is, however, not eager to aid history in repeating 
itself. He strives to set philosophical discussion upon a new 
plane altogether. His attitude to the contemporary situation 
is set forth in the following quotation: 


It was plausible, when the current fashion came into vogue in revolt 
against idealism, to suppose that ideas might be clarified by asking 
what they mean in action or that misunderstandings and meaningless 


questions might be avoided by defining terms. At the height of the 


Richard McKeon: Freedom and History The Semantics of Philo 
sophic al: Controversies and Ideological Conflicts New York, The Noondas 


Press, Inc 1Qs2 95 pp.. 52.50 
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fashion, however i double conflict has arisen \ basic rift has 
developed, in the first place, between protagonists of linguistic and 
practical principles between those who seek to ground the scientific 
method in a formal logic without commitment to ontology or the 
nature of things and those who seek to ground science in the operations 
employed in inquiry or in the devices by which human action, guided 
by experimental or dialectical analysis, influences natural processes 

\s theories are claborated and as refutations are constructed, more 
over, many of the problems including the unreal and insoluble 
problems which were avoided by appeal to action and languag 
are rediscovered in new forms and have the effect of further aihdateian 
the oppositions of s« hools and parties 

Phe temptation to revolt against the confusions and verbalisms_ of 
this fashion in thought is tempered by the recognition that the 
predicament is not new and that a successful revolution would provide 
a basis on which a similar logomachy would eventually be fought 
after the fashion of past philosophic innovations and revolutions The 
alternative to attempting to institute a new fashion in principles 1s 
to use the current fashion in order to analyze the causes of difficulties 
and disputes The following essay undertakes such an analysis of 


meanings and actions 


Only by a study of these difficulties and disputes can we 
protect ourselves from the confusion which has for so many 
centuries characterized the borderlanads between philosophy, 
science, and common sense —a contusion which has often 
nullified the contributions of all three. and left human action 
without guidance. Thus, a semantic analysis is called for to 
clarify the meanings carried by certain key words from the 
systems ot philosophy into more popular discussion. These 
words have special meanings in each of the several types or 
modes of thought. These divergent meanings become almost 
hopelessly confused when torn uncritically from their original 
context. This is especially true of a word like “freedom,” 
whose connotations are obscured in popular discussion by the 
tangling influence of interpretations springing from, let us 
say, such irreconcilable thinkers as Hegel. Locke, and Dewey. 
In general, McKeon’s recent work may be described as a 
proleg gomenon to all attempts at clarification. In this prole 
enon, he calls our attention to the alternative methodologies 
upon which philosophy, and the intellectual enterprise in 
general, are founded. It is the chief purpose of the philo- 


gom- 


NicKeon, op cil... pp. &-g, itatics added 
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sophical critic to clarify discussion and discipline controversy 
by pointing out the contrasting uses to which many words are 
put in the several methodological traditions. In this respect, 
the present writer has found the distinctions outlined by 
McKeon to be of great pedagogical value. 

In MecKeon’s schematism, these fundamental modes of 
thought are described as the “dialectical.” the “logistic,” and 
the “problematic.” Thus, Plato and Hegel are set in contrast 
with Hume and Locke and all four with Dewey. In his most 
recent book, McKeon does not emphasize his conviction often 
expressed elsewhere that the methodology of Aristotle places 
in their prope relationship the foregoing ways of thought, 
although this statement would help clarify his position. 

In the following sentences, McKeon summarizes the 
dialectic, logistic, and problematic or pragmatic theories of 
human freedom 


Freedom consists in right choice when the conditions of freedom are 


determined dialectically relative to the organic whole of which man 


and his development are parts and it operates to control external 
restraints manifested in passions and self-alienation which prevent men 
from reaching, in freedom, the full realization of their essences 

Freedom consists in action in accordance with the nature of tl indivi 
dual when the conditions of freedom are cetermined logistically 
relative to the contingent situation in which man ts found, and it 


operates in Opposition to restraints imposed by external causes which 
inhibit individual action and the development of power and knowledge 
Freedom consists in the realization of individual potentialities in indi 
vidual communities when the conditions of freedom are determined 
problematically relative to concrete circumstances and situations, and 
it Operates in Opposition to political and social restraints which inhibit 
liberty and in calculation of restraints required for its protection 

fhe semantic analysis which lifts these doctrines and arguments out 
of their doctrinal oppositions to set forth the related meanings which 
they express may supplement the relations in which they are developed 
in polemical opposition and may thereby enrich the meanings they 
explore. It does not, however, solve the problems presented by their 
oppositions, for even when they have been shown to involve no con 
tradiction in either their principles or their conclusions, practical 
doctrines and prescriptions for action derived from them may lead to 


opposed and irreconcilable prosrams of action 


Dialectical philosophy is, in its pure form, a frankly 
speculative method of thought with a tendency toward con- 


NicKeon., op. ctt., pp S--S 
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structing a system of internal relations in whatever field it 
applies itself. The concept of whole and_ part occupies 2a 
central position in such a methodology and is usually inter- 
preted according to the analogy of the organism and _ its 
members. Since dialectical thought is ontological in_ its 
reference, the universe is ultimately conceived as an organi 
unity, a unity in plurality, interpreted with a monistic 
emphasis. Plato's argument in The Republic, culminating in 
the theory of justice, the tripartite constitution of the soul 
and of society, and the relation of the individual to the state, 
is a classical example of dialectical exposition based upon the 
systematic exploitation of analogies. 

The ethics of se!f-realization, so familiar to English and 
American students during the first decades of this century 
exemplifies the dialectic mode in moral theory. The theory 
of freedom is based upon the concept of realization, which is 
interpreted according to the analogy of organic growth. As a 
further application of the notion of realization, history is often 
interpreted as the gradual and progressive embodiment of an 
“Idea.” most often that of freedom itseif. The stages of such 
realization constitute levels of spiritual and cultural emer- 
gence, differing fundamentally from one another and supply- 
ing frames of orientation, which characterize the “ages” of 
man or “periods” of historical development. Perhaps Plato's 
cvcle of constitutions might be mentioned as an examp!e of 
decline or disintegration conforming to the dialectical type 

In contrast, stands the logistic method of Hume, Locke 
and all those who look toward the pattern of physical science 
in its 17th century dress for the regulative idea of their 
methodology. Logistic ethics tends toward utilitarianism 
involving units of pleasure and pain as “least parts” of the 
moral universe. Freedom is conceived, as we have already 
noted, in terms of opposition to restraint and inhibition. A 
causal interpretation of history is in order, although this is 
sometimes combined with a liberal theory of “progress,” often 
automatic in its course. But, in any case, history often repeats 
itself as a system of causal sequences and mz inifests little that 
is fundamentally new, however spectacular may be the super- 
ficial novelty of human events. Rearrangement takes the 
place of anv genuine creation, which ts outlawed by the fixed 
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nature of “least parts.” A) determinate science of human 
action becomes thinkable 


Logistic histery bin ts basic laws in a science of humatr action 
which is the same tor all men at all times, and in all places, and 
which explains the differences which mankind develops historically in 


tferent periods peoples and cultures.* 


Phe problematic approach culminates in -American prag 
matism. Philosophical thought is grounded in community 
thinking on community problems, and democracy is inter 
preted as a set of techniques for sharing practical experience, 
and profiting by it. Freedom is the presence of enlightened 
cooperation, and history is the theatre of possible community 
action. Hence, history is best studied by emphasizing 
practical problems and issues 

Once problematic method becomes fully developed, it 
recognizes but one genuine target of human thinking, namely, 
the future considered as subject in some degree to our control. 
If we aim at anything else, we are only yielding to that all too 
human weakness for “otiose contemplation.” Thus, the 
notion of freedom has even less ontological significance than 


it had for Mill 


If the man’s nature. original and wquired, makes him do what he 
does, how does his action differ from that of a stone or trees Hove. 


‘ not parted with any ground for responsib litv: When the questio: 


, 
1 
s looked at in the face of facts rather than in a dialectic of concepts 
t turns out not to have any terrors Holding men to responsibilit 
mav make a decided difference in their future behavior: holding a stene 


or tree to responsibility is a meaningless performance; it has no con 


sequence; it makes no difference If we locate the ground of liability 
n future consequences rather than in antecedent causal conditions 
ve moreover find ourselves in accord with actual practice Infants 


idiots, the insane, those completely upset, are not held to liability: the 


reason is that it is absurd meaningless to do so, for it has no 
effect on their further actions \ child as he grows older finds 
responsibilities thrust upon him This is surely not because freedon 


f the will has suddenly been inserted in him, but because his assum] 


growth and movement 


tion of them is a necessary factor in his furthe? 
Something has been accomplished, | think. in transferring the issu 


from the past to the future, from antecedents to consequences 


Nk Keon of cil p <8 
Dewey, John, Philosoph and Civilization, G. P. Putman’s Sons 


New York and London, 1921. pp. 273-4 
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MecKeon’s treatment cf alternative methodologies should 
be carefully compared with Stephen Pepper’s somewhat similar 
scheme based on his theory of root met iphor. Both studies 
look toward the subject matters of special enquiry from which 
philosophers derive their basic distinctions and regulative 
concepts. But there are several interesting points of contrast. 
MeKeon’s logistic method is divided by Pepper into two types 
of thought, formism and mechanism. Thus, formism stands 
between McKeon’s dialectic and his logistic somewhat as 
I’. B. Holt’s neo-realism and the theory of universals as neutral 
entities, including even Santavana’s doctrine of essence, stand 
hetween Hegelian dialectical panlogism on the one hand and 
an out-and-out logistic on the other. We might characterize 
the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle as examples of 
formism, if only we chose to forget their theories of 
concrete as apres in Plato's doctrines of the soul and « 
me recepti acle and in Aristotle's theory of substance. has 

Pepper's fourth category, conte vtualism, includes rather more 
than McKeon’'s problematic method, being in some way 
actually closer to Dewey’s later position. A comparison of the 
work of Pepper and McKeon indicates that much spade work 
still has to be done if we are to have an exhaustive or definitive 
phil sophical semantics in McKeon’s sense. For instance, it 
is interesting to notice that Pepper's formism yields a theory 

f history distinct from both dialectical and logistic histori 
cism. This view of history is worthy of notice, since many 
people whose cautious common sense recoils from the more 
doctrinaire interpretations of both dialectical and logistic 
historicism will feel at ease with the more moderate position 
of the formist. 


There is no necessity in historical truth The historian describes events 
as thev have occurred. If he finds that they are causally related, he 
describes the causal relations as part of the existential events. But his 
interest is primarily in the character of the events that occurred, not 


in the laws which they may exemplify.* 


As McKeon interprets the situation, each of these methods 
singles out its own tvpe of meaning and exercises its own 


Pepper, Stephen C., HW orld Hy potheses, University of California 


Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942, p. 182 
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objective reference. It would seem that we cannot employ 
more than one mode of thought at a time. Thus, even when 
practitioners of two distinct methodologies seem to be talking 
about the same thing, we must remember that this can never 
be stric tly true. However he expresses himself, the dialectician 
is always primarily « concerned with organized wholes, the 
logistic ally minded investigator with constructs of element: ry 
units, and the pragmatist with practical outcomes subject to 
human control. The possibility of fruitful criticism depends 
upon the critic’s ability to recognise the mode in which an 
argument is framed and to e\ alu: ite it accordingly, thus elim- 
inating disturbing cross currents of irrelevant criticism. 

It is clear that McKeon’s categories of explanation may 
be applied to the natural sciences and their philosophical back- 
ground as well as to discussion of freedom and history. Thus, 
Whitehead’s philosophy of organism may be interpreted as an 
heroically persistent effort to show that a dialectical inter 
pretation of the chief concepts of physical science is possible 
and that logistic interpretations are less inclusive. White- 
head’s notion of “misplaced concreteness” is the latest and 
perhaps the subtlest development of dialectical theory of know 
ledge in Anglo-American philosophy. For Whitehe: ad, |: IST 
and stiles itic approaches always involve * ‘high” abstractions 
and avoid facing the concrete. 


McKeon’s position may lead some students toward a fresh 
interpretation of the Kantian philosophy, since each of the 
three Kantian critiques emphasizes one mode of thought: the 
first critique logistic: the second problematic; and the third 
a restrained dialectic whose finality is never insisted upon. 
Kant’s special contribution lies in the fact that he = sees 
dialectic, in McKeon’s sense, tentatively offering to reconcile 
the logistic and problematic interpretations of life, perhaps 
“containing” them as abstractions, as a poem “contains” or 
“carries” a metrical structure. Also, Kant recognizes that even 
the logistic phenomenalism of the first critique may be sup- 
ported by a dialectic (or transcendental) argument exhibiting 
the structure of apperception which appears as a self-maintain- 
ing, organic unity. 

But this ultimate appeal to dialectic to be noted in Kant 
and Whitehead is not to be tolerated as a chapter in McKeon’s 
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philosophical semantics Here. we are told sternly, there can 
be no synoptic or “overarching” doctrine, and certainly we 
hear nothing of any direct vision of reality. The three 
distinct methods preserve their autonomy. These methods 
must be distinguished and respected by the well-informed 
student whose function is to make clear to other investigato 
the methodological assumptions to which thev are aie 
ted. The value of such criticism need not be questioned. 
There is no doubt that it can often clear the air and discipline 
toward moderation passages of controversy which might other- 
wise lead only to dogmatic intransigence. Here is a secondary 
role of philosophic al analysis which no one should underrate. 
Nonetheless, the present writer confesses harboring a concern, 
if not for an “overarching” doctrine, at any rate for the 
ontological subordination of logistic and problematic concepts 
to a dialectical or even an intuitive consideration of their 
concrete setting. Indeed. one might argue that without such 
synoptic consideration, no methodology can, so to speak, 
respect its subject matter. ’ 

Much work remains to be done toward completion of a 
systematic philosophical semantics. Much of this work, we 
may ty will be ably undertaken by McKeon himself 
and vet, we may wonder whether his insight i is catholic enough 
to direct so ambitious a program. After all, the tone of his 
work is “Apollonian” and, in a sense, always rationalist. The 
iain of the romantic artist, the durée réelle of Be: ‘gson, and 
the meontc background of creative becoming seem foreign to 
his scheme and beyond his sympathies. Boehme, Schelling. 
and the existentialists, even the Hegel of the Phenomenology, 
and much ot Whitehead hardly enter McKeon’s purview, and 
their work does not contribute to his. Recent existentialism 
appears as a form of dialectic etal with pragmatism and the 
entire movement receives less attention than, say. Boethius 
Thus, McKeon seems willing virtually to ignore much modern 


1 am reminded that some vears ago I wrote, in belated criticism of 
C. I. Lewis’ Mind and the World Order, an essay entitled “In Defense of 
Ontology.” After studving McKeon'’s argument, I find myself reverting 
toward the position of that essay, where I was in effect trying to reestablish 


the primacy of dialectical reasoning See “In Defense of Ontology,” Tle 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, January 19. 1936 
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thinking. In this connection, he comes, for him. dangerously 
lose to a doctrinal commitment. 


Freedom has been a conquest of the human spirit, but the recognition 


f that truth affords neither meaning for the identification of the 
nalure of ma nor of hrs spiril ith freedom, nor evidence for tits 


truth.* 


McKeon seems strangely unwilling to admit that there 
might be further evidence, extra-historical perhaps. for such a 
doctrine. He is quite ready to dismiss Hegel. Lord Acton, 
Bergson, Whitehead, the Existentialists, and, in general, those 
thinkers most characteristic of his own period. The reason 
is not far to seek: as a methodologist of neo-peripatetic inclina 
tion. McKeon has little sympathy with some of his most 
interesting contemporaries. He seems hardly aware of the 
20th century effort to bring philosophy once more into contact 
with the immediacies of intuitive experience. Thus, McKeon 
does not consider freedom or bondage as objects or qualities 
of experience. He moves adroitly among second intentions 
like the judge of a higher court reviewing recorded testimony 
that has been carefully rehearsed prior to its first presentation 
before a lower magistrate. On such a plane, we are far 
removed from the enjoyment of freedom or the burden of 
bondage, each with its sense of importance, positive or nega 
tive in quality. Thus. for example, our active or passive 
participation in the operation of an authoritarian hierarchy, 
military or bureaucratic, the experience of losing our temper 
and sincerely regretting it, tell us a great deal about freedom, 
and, however systematic and disciplined our methodology. we 
can harbor no sense of value not already present in just such 
experience. Nor can we define freedom save by frequent 
reference to such immediate awareness. From such awareness 
there arises the belief that without freedom we are “not out 
selves.” Such an insight, so to speak, imposes an obligation 
upon discursive philosophy. whether dialectic, logistic, or 
problematic. Thinkers committed to such types of thought 
must absorb this awareness and interpret it as well as they 
can if they cannot, so much the worse for them. History 
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will not wait for philosophy to keep pace. No more will the 
spoken word wait upon the lexicon. 

It is perhaps only when we pass from such experience 
toward discursive interpretation and back again that we fully 
enjoy the one and wholly understand the other. We might, 
indeed, argue that logistic and problematic. each in its own 
way, limit and simplify their universes of discourse, while 
dialectic, mindful of the richer texture of the concrete, draws 
us back toward the fullness of experience.’ By placing the 
three modes of thought, so to speak, on a single pl: ne, McKeon 
has, it seems, obscured these delicate relations between experi- 
ence and the ways of knowing. 

There is a further consideration disturbing to students of 
metaphysics who cannot avoid recognizing in McKeon’s 
methodology an historical sequence clearly discernible: 
rationalism or dialectical ontology, empiricism or logistic 
atomism, pragmatism or the theory of policy, and finally a 
critical study of signs and their meanings. Thus, the emphi iSIS 
of philosophic al study passes from realities or things, to ideas, 
to actions, and is finally limited to signs and symbols. The 
sequence seems to indicate a retrenchment on the part of the 
philosopher who limits his curiosity and gradually surrenders 
whole fields of enquiry. It is, however, questionable whether 
such surrender or resignation is genuine. It is perhaps no 
more than a false modesty on the part of unhappy and insecure 
thinkers distraught by the difficulties they face. Actually 
ontological presuppositions appear, although thinly disguised, 
in logistic and problematic thinking. Thus, Mill's definition 
of matter as a “permanent possibility of sensation” is a crypto- 
ontology and Dewey’s concern for nature and her goings-on 
which characterizes his later writings, is a more sincere re- 
cognition that we cannot talk about actions without saving 
something about things. The implication is obvious: logistic 
and problematic thinking somehow presuppose dialectic. 
Perhaps we should argue that no dialectic system can approach 
completion that does not make room for an account of the 
scope and validity of logistic and problematic thinking. In 


' Compare the reviewer's “Scepticisme et Imagination,” Deucalion 3, 
Neuchatel, 1950 
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other words -— and I think that McKeon’s work helps indirectly 
to make this clear — ontological speculation must be supported 
by a critical theory of manele relating such speculation to 
other disciplines. ‘Only in' this way can the intellectual enter 
prise achieve critical a Paar res i But such a program 
is even more ambitious than McKeon recognizes, since we can 
hardly hope for success if we leave dialectic, logistic, and prob 
lematic thinking as independent or wholly autonomous fields 
of activity. We must relate them to one another and to 
experience if we are to profit by our study. 

By emphasizing heavily the differences between the three 
modes of thought, the philosopher tends, albeit perhaps reluc- 
tantly, to acquiesce in a divisive pluralism which, so to speak, 
institutionalizes the quasi-anarchy that so often threatens out 
intellectual world. It follows that the marginal or ancillary 
functions of the philosopher are best performed i poane who 
consider them as adjuncts to a synoptic theory. The philos 
opher is most useful when he finds it unnecessary to com 
promise, since he cannot wisely forego a continual examination 
of the presuppositions, ontological as well as methodological, 
within which he works when he offers a program of 1econ- 
ciliation. And, after all, is not the philosophical ideal of the 
examined life too great a price to pay for what would in all 
probability be no more than a temporary cessation of con 
troversial hostilities; 

The present reviewer has found it necessary to record 
fundamental disagreement with the outcome of McKeon’s 
“philosophical semantics.” Nonetheless, no one can con- 
scientiously decline to follow McKeon’s argument without re 
cognizing that by this very refusal, he has somewhat clarified 
his own thinking and that he owes this very clarification to 
the cogency of McKeon’s exposition. 


Indiana University 

















WALKER’S MACHIAVELLI 


Leo STRAUSS 


The Discourses of Niccolo Machiavelli, Translated from the Italian wit 
an Introduction and Notes. by Leslie J. Walker, S. J. Yale Univer 
Press, 1950. 2 vols. 585 & 390 pp. 315.00 


Walker prefaces his translation of the Discorsi with a 
long introduction in which he sets forth his interpretation as 
well as his criticism of Machiavelli's views. He regards it as 
possible that Machiavelli was “the most influential of writers 
on politics that the world has thus far seen” (6). He ts 
certain that Machiavelli's originality consists partly, if not 
primarily, in the discovery of a new method (80-82). The 
purpose of the new method is to discover “empirical laws” 
which express relations “between causes and effects, 1. 
between human actions and their consequences, harmful and 
beneficial” (2, 63. 69). Accordingly, the new method leads 
up to “generalizations and maxims” which “are always tel- 
ecological”: ends are presupposed. This does not mean that 
Machiavelli presupposes, Le. accepts, any ends: he advises 
politicians “what to do in order to realize their aims, be they 
what they may.” “He advises all and sundry because he 
desires to convince his readers that his new method is universal 
in its applicability” (72-73, 69, 118). This amounts to saying 
that Machiavelli's new method is not merely a part of his 
epoch-making achievement but its core. ‘The method which 
Machiavelli invented is “the inductive method.” Machiavelli 
used it long before Bacon “philosophized” about it (92). That 
method as practiced by Machiavelli consists in proving a gen 
eral proposition regarding causes and desirable or undesirable 
effects by reference to a judicious “collection of examples all 
bearing on the same point” (85, 82-83). “The standpoint 
which is basic to this method” is then “the standpoint ot 
expediency” as distinguished from “the standpoint of moral 
ity (9d). 

Walker feels that his contention regarding the novelty 
of Machiavelli’s method is in need of proof. He asserts thar 


“the practice of considering negative instances was far mor 
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extensively used by St. Thomas Aquinas than it was by 
Machiavelli, who is but a tyro in this respect.” “But neither 
St. Thomas nor any other mediaeval thinker... proves his| 
theorems by citing similar instances taken from ancient and 
contemporary history,” to say nothing of other differences 
between their pro cedure and that of Machiavelli (84). Walker 
admits that “there are... similarities in method, some of them 
quite striking,” between Machiavelli and Aristotle. But “there 
are also marked differences.” “Aristotle’s Politics contains 
at least as many, if not more, precepts or maxims than the 
Discourses of Machiavelli, but rarely does Aristotle cite even 
a single historical example to show that in practice they would 
work, whereas Machiavelli invariably cites several...” Further- 
more, Machiavelli's method, in nag gc to Aristotle’s, 
is “essentially historical.” It was “to his reading of ancient 
historians,” and apparently not to his study of Aristotle, that 
“Machiavelli's interest in history and his realization of its 
significance to the politician was undoubtedly due” (86-89). 
It would then seem that the new method emerged by virtue 
of a synthesis between Aristotle’s political philosophy and 
“history,” i.e. coherent records of past events. 


Walker does not set forth very clearly what he under- 
stands by “the standpoint of expediency.” When he speaks of 
Machiavelli's method, he gives the impression that, from the 
standpoint of expediency, one considers the suitability of 
means to any presupposed ends, without being able or willing 
to distinguish between good and bad ends. But in other places 
Walker admits that, at least in the Discorst, Machiavelli does 
distinguish between good and bad ends (119). In accordance 
with this strand of his interpretation, Walker disagrees with 
those who hold that “what Machiavelli calls virii... is tech- 
nique pure and simple”: virtt has normally the same meaning 
as virtus in Livy and connotes in particular “devotion to the 
common good.” Yet “there are difficulties and also some 
exceptions.” Severus, Cesare Borgia and Agathocles are 
described by Machiavelli as “virtuous,” although in these cases 
“devotion to the common good is definitely excluded” or at 
least “not relevant” (100-102). The meaning of “expediency” 
would then seem to remain obscure. However this may be, it 
is perfectly clear that according to Machiavelli “in the sphere 
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of politics” certainly “a good end justifies what is morally 
wrong” (120-121, 103). 

specially interesting is what Walker has to say about 
Machiavelli's attitude towards religion. He admits that 
Machiavelli had a greater admiration for the religion of the 
Romans than for Christianity, nay, that he was “an out-and 
out pagan” or that his “writings are thoroughly pagan from 
start to finish.” Yet he also says in the same context that 
Machiavelli did not reject “any” Christian doctrine. He speaks 
of Machiavelli's “frank recognition in Principe, Ch. 11 
“Of ecclesiastical principalities”| that providence watches 
not merely over the Church but over the temporal estates of 


the Pope.” Accordingly, he sees “no reason to suppose that 
his paganism ever led him to repudiate the Church in his 
heart of hearts” (117: cf. 3, 7). Walker attaches decisive 


importance to Principe, Ch. 11. It is in the light of this 
chapter that he understands the passages in which Machiavelli 
speaks about fortune and its “purposiveness”: Fortuna is God. 
Machiavelli “has been frequently accused of being an atheist, 
but I find no evidence of atheism either in the Discourses or 

The Prince.” In support of his contention he quotes this 
statement of Burckhardt about the humanists: “They easily 
got the name of atheists if they showed themselves indifferent 
to religion and spoke freely against the Church; but not one 
of them ever professed, or dared to profess, a formal, philo- 
sophical atheism” (78-80; my italics). From all this one 
could easily derive the following suspicion: in order to know 
what Machiavelli thought about the truth of religion, one 
need only know whether the teaching of the Principe concern- 
ing ecclesiastical principalities was meant seriously or jo- 
cularly. 

Walker is very far from approving all that Machiavelli 
says in the Discorsi. He begins “by stating plainly” that he 
rejects “the famous principle that the end justifies the means” 
“root and branch, and regards it, together with its corollaries, 
as most pernicious” (2). Yet he believes that it is only fair to 
criticize Machiavelli, not “from the st ndpoint of morality,” 
but “from the standpoint of expediency ” “because he himself 
appeals to expediency and it is the only criterion which his 
method allows him to use” (8). More than that: the novel 
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question which Machiavelli addresses to political things 
the question regarding the consequences, as distinguished 
from the moral worth, of political conduct and political in 
stitutions, or the question regarding the political consequences 
of moral conduct “is extremely interesting and of the utmost 
importance.” ‘The criticism of Machiavelli should therefore 
limit itself to an examination of his answer, that answer being 
that moral conduct sometimes leads to political ruin (84, 104) 
Accordingly Walker tries to prove that immoral conduct nevet 
leads to political advantage (104-114). 

Walker is not the first to contend that Machiavelli's 
achievement consists chietly or exclusively in the discovery 
of a new method. In fact, it would appear that the view about 
Machiavelli which predominates today is a vague compromise 
between the view which Walker adopts and the _ historicist 
interpretation of Machiavelli's thought which Walker rejects 
At any rate, these two interpretations — the interpretation of 
Machiavelli as a “scientist” and the historicist interpretation 

constitute today the most massive obstacles to an under- 
standing of his thought. Walker himself writes — that 
“Machiavelli says expressly very little” about method (135) 
On the basis of the evidence adduced by Walker, it would be 
more accurate to say that Machiavelli says nothing about 
method. ‘The only passage quoted by W alker which might be 
thought to refer to a new method is a statement in the Preface 
to Book | of the Discorst which our translator renders as fol- 
lows: “I have decided to enter upon a new way; as yet un- 
trodden by any one else,” and which he interprets to mean 
“a new way and a new method” (82). But the “way” which 
Machiavelli has decided to take ts as little a “method” as was 
the way on which Columbus embarked in search of unknown 
seas and lands. Machiavelli set out to discover, not “new ways 
and methods,” as Walker translates, but modi ed ordini nuovi 
Modus et ordo is the Latin translation of Aristotle's taxis (cf. 
Thomas on Polttics, 128ga2-6, liber IV., lectio I). Machiavelli 
then sets out to discover, not a new method of studying 
political things, but new political “arrangements” in regard 
to both structures and policies. Walker will perhaps urge the 
irrelevancy of Machiavelli's saying nothing or next to nothing 


about his method, and the novelty of his method, on the 








ground that Machiavelli was not a philosopher Yj I have 
no legitimate means of knowing what Walker understands by 
philosopher. But he will certainly admit that Machiavelli 
Was a man who must be assumed to have known what he was 
doing 
But is it not true that Machiavelli, in contradistinction to 
Aristotle in_ particular, invariably cites several examples in 
order to show the result of adopting or not adopting the 
institutions or policies which he recommends: The way. as 
vet untrodden by anyone else, upon which Machiavelli enters, 
leads to the discovery that the institutions and policies of 
classical antiquity can be and ought to be imitated by modern 
man: the purpose of the Discorst as a whole is to liberate men 
from the error of believing that the institutions and_ policies 
of classical antiquity cannot be imitated and ought not to be 
imitated by modern man. Accordingly, Machiavelli is com 
pelled to show in each case that a given institution or policy of 
the ancients was good (and therefore ought to be imitated), 
that its modern equivalent ts bad, and that line ed a modern 
state or individual did act as the ancients did (and therefore 
that the ancient practice can be imitated by modern man) 
Machiavelli does not prove these three points explicitly in 
every case by citing at least one example for each, one of the 
reasons being that he was not a pedant. At any rate, he ts 
forced to “cite invariably several examples,” not because Me 
deviates from the ancients, and especially from Aristotle, but 
because he is forced to combat a prejudice which did not 
hamper the ancients. Furthermore, Machiavelli states ex- 
plicitly that the discovery of new modes and orders (even 
if they are only relatively new) is “dangerous” (Discorsi, 1, 
beginning). It is less dangerous to state novel teachings by 
telling stories —and citing examples means telling stories 
which instruct silently, than by stating them in the form of 


“maxims or generalizations.” One must therefore investigate 
whether the examples cited by Machiavelli do not convey 
something beyond the maxim which they are said to prove 


In Discorst Ill, 18, Machiavelli discusses the pete ot 
understanding the enemy's “present and near” actions. HI. 
cites four examples. All of them deal with cases where 


errors in recognizing the enemy's “present and near” actions 
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were committed, ‘There is a strict parallelism of the examples. 
twice an ancient example is followed by a modern example. 
The two last examples deal explicitly with “victories.” The 
ancient “victory” had this character: there had been a drawn 
battle between the Romans and the Aequi; each army believed 
that its enemy had won, and each therefore marched home: by 
accident a Roman centurion learned from certain wounded 
Aequi that the Aequi had abandoned their camp: he therefore 
sacked the camp of the Aequi and returned to Rome as a 
victor. The modern “victory” had this character: an army 
of the Florentines and an army of the Venetians had been 
facing one another for several days, neither daring to attack 
the other: since both armies began to suffer from lack of 
necessities, each decided to retire: by accident the Florentine 
captains learned from a woman who, “secure on account of 
her age and her poverty,” wished to see some of her relatives 
in the Florentine camp, that the Venetians had retired; they 
therefore changed their plans and wrote to Florence that they 
had oe, the enemy and won the war. In the ancient 
example we find a bloody battle, wounded enemy soldiers, and 
the m leet of the enemy camp. In the modern example, 
we find a phony battle, an old and poor woman, and a boastful 
letter. It might be true that, concerning the difference between 
ancients and moderns in respect of virtit, these examples teach 
little that is new. But it is of some importance for the under- 
standing of the Discorst to realize that the spirit of comedy, 
not to say of levity, is not altogether absent from this work 
whose wn matter would seem to allow of nothing but 
gravity. 

In Discorst Ul, 48, Machiavelli notes “that the general 
an army ought not to rely on an obvious mistake which an 
enemy is seen to make, for it will always be a fraud, since it is 
not reasonable that men should so lack caution” (Walker’s 
translation; my italics). Immediately after having noted this 
allegedly universal rule, he cites an example in which an 
enemy made an obvious mistake without any tincture of fraud. 
This example forces the reader to reformulate Machiavelli’s 
explicit “seneralization or maxim” and to wonder why 
Machiavelli, while speaking of manifest blunders, himself 
commits a manifest blunder. For if we must read “between the 
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lines” of Machiavelli's History of Florence, as Walker does 
not hesitate to say (17), it is barely possible that we may have 
to read “between the lines” of the Discorsi as well. 

Walker does not give a single valid reason for doubting 
that Machiavelli's method is identical with the method of 
Aristotle. By observing that Machiavelli cites examples “in- 
variably” and Aristotle only rarely, one does not prove that 
Aristotle did not reach his “generalizations and maxims” by 
starting from examples: the Politics all but opens with the 
expression “we see.” Besides, “Machiavelli's interest in history 
and his realization of its significance to the politician” is in 
perfect accord with Aristotle’s precept and example. When 
speaking of the ancient historians, Walker mentions Xenophon 
— rightly in that Xenophon is the author whom Machiavelli 
quotes more frequently in the Discorst than any other (with 
the obvious exception of Livy): but w rongly in that Machiavelli 
quotes only the Hiero and ” E ducation of Cyrus, Le. writings 
which Machiavelli knew to be not historical (cf. Discorsi IT. 
13). It is also necessary to en issue with Walker's assertion 
that Machiavelli, in contradistinction to Thomas Aquinas, was 
“but a tyro” as regards “the practice of considering negative 
instances.” Dzscorst II, 12 proves sufficiently that Machiavelli 
had mastered perfectly a art of scholastic disputation and 
that he could have written the whole work in the form of 
quaestiones disputatae if he had desired to do so. This is not 
to deny that the chapter in question is a parody of scholastic 
disputations: the central “authority” for the superior view are 
“poetic fables.” 

As regards Machiavelli's view of morality and_ religion, 
I must confine myself here to two remarks. It is misleac ling 
to say, as Walker does, that virti “has normally no ethical 
significance” (100), since “normally” is not clearly defined, 
and might very likely be understood to mean a statistical 
average. It is much better to say that Machiavelli sometimes 
understands by virtii what everyone understands by “virtue, 
i.e. moral virtue: that he sometimes understands by virtt merely 
political virtue, the virtue of the citizen, of the statesman or 
of the public-spirited founder; and that he sometimes under- 
stands by virt® merely manliness and shrewdness combined 
(“virtue” as Callicles understood it). In a word, zvirti is for 
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Machiavelli a term of deliberate ambiguity: Machiavelli cannot 
criticize moral virtue (t.¢. its inherent claim to be the norm of 
political life) except by reminding the reader of moral virtue. 
He first criticizes moral virtue in the name of political virtue, 
and thereafter he criticizes political virtue in the name of 
Calliclean” virtue. Since political virtue is closer to the 
root, to “Calliclean” virtue, than is moral virtue, it has 
vertta effettuale: “political virtue” designates the sum of habits 
which are required for maintaining a free and glorious society. 
Only if one has realized the precarious character of political 
virtue, e. the “unnatural” character of a free society, can one 
devise the proper means for establishing and preserving a 
free society and the virtue belonging to it. Therefore, one 
must first descend from political virtue to Calliclean virtue, 
which mav be said to be the only virtue that is natural. 
Machiavelli replaces “the standpoint of morality” by what is 
very In idequately called “the standpoint « ol expediency,’ ’ not 
because he is thrilled by the promises of a new method, but 
because he believes he has discovered that the generally 
accepted view of morality arises through the oblivion of the 
social function of moralitv: men falsely. but necessarily, un- 
derstand as categorically and universally valid certain rules of 
conduct which are valid (i.e. reasonable) only conditionally and 
in most cases (cf. Marsilius, Defensor Pacis IL ¢. 12 sect. 7-8) 
Walker believes he has detected a contradiction in what 
Machiavelli says about religion. “Jn Discorst 1, 11 he cynically 
remarks that people. who were neither ignorant nor rude, were 
persuaded by Friar Girolamo Savon: rola that he had conversed 
with God. though no one had ever seen him do anything out of 
the common. This on the principles laid down e: arlier in the 
chapter should be accounted a virtue, but in Savonarola it is 
apparently a fault” (18-19). The difficulty disappears im- 
mediately if one contrasts Savonarola’s attitude toward divine 
guidance with the attitude of Papirius (1bid., I, 14). 
Perhaps the least defensible part of Walker’s Introduction 
his attempt to refute Machiavelli's view from “the stand- 
point of expediency.” I must limit myself to the discussion 
of one or two characteristic examples. Machiavelli “recom- 
mends that in a conquered province a ruler should emulate 


Philip Il of Macedon and ‘make everything new’, .¢. be utterly 
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and unrestrainedly ruthless in eradicating opposition.” To this 
Walker objects, “What of Machiavelli's basic and thoroughly 
sound principle that no government can be secure unless 11 has 
the good will of the governed?” I fear that Machiavelli would 
not regard this as a solid objection. He would probably make 
the following counter objections. A government does not 
have to fear the ill will of the dead. A ruler does not lose the 
goodwill of his subjects if he enriches them at the expense 
of foreigners and_ possibly by enslaving or eradicating those 
foreigners. Machiavelli holds the view that a government 
cannot be secure unless it has the good will of “the governed,” 
ne. of the many: but sometimes the many do not mind if the 
few are eradicated. Eventually Walker grants everything that 
Machiavelli maintains: 


Philip’s success was by no means 
wholly due to the brutality which he sometimes displayed.” 
For Machiavelli never meant more than just this: that “a 
broad-minded statesmanship” which is the indispensable con 
dition of success, can “sometimes” not dispense with “brutal- 
ity” (124-125; my italics). 

Machiavelli recommends “killing the sons of Brutus,” 1. 
“murdering anyone who constitutes a potential danger to a 
newly established regime.”° To this Walker objects that, 
according to Machiavelli himself, “it is impossible to establish 
a new regime by methods, however brutal, if the people are 
against it.” Walker himself says “if”: “the people” are not 
invariably opposed to brutal methods if those are applied to 
the few or to foreigners. ae excessively harsh treat 
ment of political opponents in Florence usually provoked a 
reaction in favor of the old regime.” Machiavelli does not 
suggest that one should use the strongest medicine “usually,” 
but only on the rare occasions when it is likely to lead to 
success. “Hence for his examples Machiavelli has to rely 
on the remote past. yet even in the remote past the use of 
such methods was by no means always successful.” Machia 
velli does not claim that it was always successful. Walket 
“would almost think” that Machiavelli “has lost his sense of 
perspective and seems to prefer the methods of barbarism to 
those of his own more civilized age” (112). I wonder whether. 
by making a distinction between barbarism and civilization, 
Walker does not abandon the standpoint of expediency 
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If Machiavelli, the originator of a “most pernicious” 
teaching, was perhaps “the most influential of writers on 
politics that the world has thus far seen,” and if “the world” 
has not been merely the spectator of Machiavelli's influence, 
“the world” is susceptible to the influence of Machiavelli. 
“The world” can be corrupted by Machiavelli because it 
is, in a sense, “corrupt” or carries within itself the seeds of 
its corruption. If Machiavelli has been as influential as 
Walker says that he has been, “the world” would seem to be 
a good place for the judicious practice of wickedness, or for 
a way of life which “uses” virtue most of the time and has 
recourse to vice only in rare, if decisive, moments. And in 
fact, all moralists who are worth their salt have always felt 
that pure, intransigent justice is the road to the hemlock, the 
cross, and the stake, rather than to advantage in this world. 
“The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, the law’s 
delay, the insolence of office, and the spurns that patient merit 
of the unworthy takes,” which drove Hamlet to despair, do 
not appear to have occasioned much concern in Walker. 
Otherwise, I believe, he would not have entertained the notion 
that the road of “expediency” always leads to intransigent 
justice. 

As for the translation, Walker has “endeavored to make 
it as literal as possible” (162). I regret to say that he has not 
been quite successful. His translation cannot be said to be 
superior to that of Detmold. The most valuable part of 
Walker's work are the references to Livy in the Notes, and the 
Index of the authors mentioned or quoted in the Discorst. 


The University of Chicago. 











GEORGE BERKELEY 1685-1753 


PART III 
|. P. pe C. Day 


The Causes of the Belief in an External World. 


16. | have so far dealt with the meaning and the trut! 
of the belief in what Berkeley calls “the existence of external 


things.” It remains to consider his account of its origin. He 
provides this in a passage cited above. The class of Ideas in 
question is, of course, the Ideas ot sense. Hence. Berkeley s 


theory is, that the involuntariness of our sensations causes 
those of us who are vulgar materialists (or commonsense 
realists) to believe that these Ideas exist unperceived ot 
“without the mind,” and those of us who are philosophic 
materialists (or scientific realists) to believe that there exist 
unperceived or “without the mind” certain “material sub 
stances” which are the efficient causes of these Ideas. 

According to Berkeley, then, the unconscious process of 
inference of the scientist goes as follows. He notices that, when 
he does not have his house within visual range, he cannot 
see it Just by wishing to; and that, when he does have it within 
visual range and his eyes open, he cannot prevent himself from 
seeing it just by wishing not to. He therefore infers that he 
is not the efficient cause of these sensations. But, since he 
holds that they must have some efficient cause, he concludes 
that this is a congeries of “material substances.” which are 
numerically distinct and partly dissimilar from the sensations, 
and which exist even when unperceived, or “externally to 
the mind.” As a psychological theory, this seems to be at any 
rate plausible. ** 

However, I do not think that the same can be said of the 
account of the origin of vulgar materialism, which goes as 


See Section 5, second quotation 


Cf. Prine iples, Section 29. Works, Vol. Ul. p 53 

‘ Tt is substantially the same as that offered by Descartes. Cf. Sixt/ 
Meditation concerning First Philosophy, Philosophical Works, transl. Hal 
dane and Ross, Cambridge, 1931, Vol. I, pp. 187-8: also Locke, op. ctt 


Book IV, Chap XI, Section 5 
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follows. A common man, says Berkeley, when he notices the 
same facts as have just been described, concludes that the very 
Ideas of sense that he has when he does see his house exist 
even when he does not have them, or “externally to the mind.” 
But | am unable to see why the common man should draw 
this conclusion, since it seems to me to provide no explanation 
of these phenomena. However, | offer this suggestion. It 
may be that Berkeley is implying that the common man is 
misled by one more ambiguity in the phrase “independent of 
mind” into reasoning unconsciously as follows: Certain Ideas 
(namely, Ideas of sense) are “independent of mind” (meaning, 
occur independently of the operation of our wills), and are 
therefore “independent of mind” (meaning, exist even when 
unperceived, or “externally to the mind”). 

In any case, it is not true that all involuntary Ideas are 
said by the vulgar to exist independently of mind, as Hume 
points out: 


We may observe, then, that ‘tis neither upon account of the involun 
tariness of certain impressions, as is commonly suppos’d, nor of their 
superior force and violence, that we attribute to them a reality, and 
continu’d existence, which we refuse to others, that are voluntary or 
feeble For ‘tis evident our pains and pleasures, our passions and 
affections, which we never suppose to have any existence beyond our 
perception, operate with greater violence, and are equally involuntary, 
as the impressions of figure and extension, colour and sound, which 
we suppose to be permanent beings. The heat of a fire, when moderate, 
is suppos’d to exist in the fire; but the pain, which it causes upon 
a near approach, is not taken to have any being except in the 
perception . 


Op. cit., Book I, Part IV, Section IL. It is interesting to observe, in 
this connexion, that Berkeley himself appeals to the subjectivity of (our 
concept of) pain in a second objection to the materialists’ doctrine of reality 
or “real existence.” It has been seen (Section 8, above) that this asserts 
that anything other than a mind is real, or exists really, when, and only 
when, it exists unperceived; and that Berkeley’s first objection to it (Se 
tion 7, above) is that “real unperceived thing” is an impossible or “con- 
tradictory” expression. In this second objection, Berkeley observes that the 
materialists nevertheless say on the one hand that pain is real, yet deny on 
the other that it exists “without the mind,” or unperceived (Principles 
Section 41, Works, Vol. II, pp. 57-8). 1 suppose that the materialists would 
reply that they do not assert their doctrine, that the ground of reality is 


unperceived existence, of all things other than minds, and exclude, in 


particular, sensations, pleasures and pains 
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Yet there is some truth in Berkeley's theory of the origin 
of vulgar materialism. For, though it is false that involuntari 
ness is the sufficient condition (or the cause) of certain Ideas 
being regarded as external existents, it is true that it is a 
necessary condition (or a part of the cause) thereof. For we 
vulgar do not in fact regard Ideas as external existents unless 
they are involuntary. ‘This is the reason (or a reason) why we 
do not attribute external existence to our images of memory 
and imagination, since it is, broadly speaking, true that we 
can produce and abolish these at. will. What, then, are 
the other necessary conditions (or parts of the cause) 
of the vulgar belief in the external existence of Ideas of 
sense? Briefly, they are what Hume calls “the constancy 
and coherence” of these Ideas. To take a simple case of 
constancy: I look at my desk and have a certain Idea, look 
away, then look back again, and have a very similar Idea. It 
is not difficult to see how the common man may unconsciously 
arrive at the theory that there was really one and the same Idea 
“there” all along, for this theory furnishes him with what is 
on the face of it a simple and therefore a natural explanation 
of the phenomena, provided that-he does not examine it 
too critically, as of course he does not. It is interesting to 
notice, in this connexion, that Berkeley himself remarks on 
“steadiness, order and coherence” **’ as distinguishing marks 
of Ideas of sense, but fails to see the causal connexion between 
this fact and the vulgar concept of the external world. He 
therefore gave Hume the clue to what seems to be the correct 
theory of the matter, but failed to formulate the theory 
himself. 


106 Jt is not strictly true, of cour \ murderer, e.g.. may be unable 
to rid himself of the memory-image of his victim, much as he would like to 
do so Yet this instance supports serkelev's argument: for it is common 


place that a murderer so circumstanced will tend to attribut to his 
involuntary image an existence independent of his experiencing it, 
speak of himself as haunted by the “ohost” of his victim 

30, Works, Vol. Il, p. 53 


5 


Principles, Section 


The concepts of “constancy and coherence” are less simple than 
thev sound. § Hume, op. cit., Book I, Part IV, Section ii; H. H. Price, 
Hume's Theory of the External World, Oxford, 1940; D. G. C. MacNabb 
David Hume, London, 1951, chap. VIII; and also J. S. Mill, Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, chap. X1, especially 


] aition London, 1867 
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Abstract Ideas, Meaning, and Philosophy 


17. It has been seen that Berkeley's belief in the non- 
existence of Abstract Ideas plays a central part in his attack 
on philosophic and vulgar materialism, since he contends that 
both material substances (in Locke’s sense) and really existent 
common things (in Locke’s sense) are both Abstract Ideas, and 
hence do not exist. '*’ It is now necessary to examine the 
belief itself, and in doing so it will be convenient to consider in 
order Locke's doctrine of Abstract General Ideas, Berkeley's 
criticism of it, and finally the theory which Berkeley offers as 
an alternative reply to the question that Locke's doctrine ts 
intended to answer. 

The doctrine of Abstract General Ideas is intended to be 
an answer to the question, What is the meaning of a general 
word, such as “man” or “triangle”? Locke’s answer is, that 
the meaning of such a general word is an Abstract General 


Idea : 


Words become general by being made the signs of general ideas 


The nature of Abstract General Ideas is best revealed by 
their patrons’ account of how men acquire them. It is sup- 
posed that I, having memory-images (particular Ideas) of 
Peter, James and John, “abstract” from these their individual 
peculiarities, and so arrive at a generic image, otherwise an 
Abstract General Idea, of “man.” The supposed procedure 
may be illustrated by an analogy: consider how an ethnologist 
may arrive at a picture of the typical Eskimo by creating a 
composite photograph out of particular photogr aphs of indi- 
vidual Eskimoes. The peculiar feature of such Abstract 
General Ideas is that they have general properties but no 
particular properties: thus, the Abstr: act General Idea of “man” 
will be coloured, but of no particular colour, such as black or 
white; similarly, the Abstract General Idea of “triangle” will 
be figured, but of no particular figure, such as rectangular or 
equilateral. 

Berkeley objects to this doctrine in the first instance on 
the ground that the supposed psychological operation is 
impossible: 


» See Sections = and 9, above 


’ Locke, op. cit., Book TIT, Chap Section 6. 


> 
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All I desire is, that the reader would fully and certainly inform himseif 
whether he has such an idea or no And this, methinks, can be no 
hard task for anv one to perform. What more easy than for any one 
to look a little into his own thoughts, and there try whether he has, or 
can attain to have, an idea that shall correspond with the description 
that is here given of the general idea of a triangle, which ts, neither 


bh] ; ral lateral »] } ; J] rf 
vo MIGUe, nor rectangle, equi iierat, e€quicruiral, nor scarenon mt ait ana 


none of the se at once 


But there is more to his objection than this. His essential 
objection to Abstract General Ideas of the kind just considered 
is revealed by a significant concession to the doctrine he is 
attacking. For Berkeley admits that there is a sort of Abstract 
Idea that we can and do form. We can form an image of a 
thing without a certain property, even though we have never 
perceived that thing without that property: 


hus I imagine the trunk of a human body without the limbs 


But I can do this only if the separation of the property from 
the thing (1.e. from its other properties) is possthle: | cannot 
do it when it is impossible. 


lo be plain, IT own my self able to abstract in one sense, as when | 
consider some particular parts or qualities separated from others, 
with which though they are united in some object, yet, it is possible 
they mav really exist without them. But I deny that I can abstract 
one from another, or conceive separately, those qualities which it is 
impossible should exist so separated; or that I can frame a general 
notion by abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid. Which 


two last are the proper acceptations of abstraction. 


The crucial questions, then, are: How do we know what pro- 
perties are and are not inseparable, and what is the ground 
of the impossibility? The answers to which are, I submit, that 
we know this by attending to what we can and cannot correctly 
say. so that the ground of the possibility or impossibility is 


ac 


logical. There is no “contradiction” in saying “x is a human 
trunk but limbless”: but there is a “contradiction” in saying 
“x is coloured but of no particular colour,” or “x is figured but 
of no particular figure.” But a contradictory expression cannot 
refer to any existent: ''* hence, those who claim that there 


Introduction to Pring iples, Section 13, Works, Vol. II, p. 33 
Princ iples, Section 5, Works, Vol. Il, p. 43 

Introduction to the Principles, Section 10, Works, Vol. Il. pp. 29-30 
See Section 18, below 
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are e€Xistents corresponding to the two last expressions in 
the form of Abstract General Ideas, are mistaken; by the 
same token, however, those who claim that there is an existent 
in the form of an Abstract Idea corresponding to the first 
expression are not necessarily wrong. Berkeley's psychological 
objection is thus derivative from his latent logical objection. 
For an image is simply one sort of existent, and the impossi- 
bility of expressions such as the last two referring to this sort 
of existent is simply a special case of the impossibility of 
their referring to any existent. It is interesting to notice that 
this, the fundamental objection to Abstract General Ideas, is 
clearly stated by their arch-patron himself: 


In effect, it (sc. an Abstract General Idea of a triangle) is something 
imperfect that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several dif- 
ferent and inconsistent ideas are put together.'!® 


Berkeley concludes his criticism by exposing and rejecting the 
une xpressed assumption which is the reason for Locke’s doc- 
trine. This is, that a word is meaningful if, and only if, it 
stands for some one Idea. For, if a man believes this, and 
also believes, as is natural, that general words are meaningful, 
then he is bound to hold that there is some one Idea which any 
general word stands for, and the Abstract General Idea is 


’ Locke, op. cit., Book IV, Chap. 7, Section g. Here, Locke seems to 
have in mind an alternative concept of an Abstract General Idea. Generally, 
as I have said, it is supposed to be a thing that possesses general properties 
but no particular properties; e.g., in the case of “triangle,” a thing that is 
figured but of no particular figure. But the Abstract General Idea of, CBs 
“triangle” is sometimes thought of as in some way being of all possible 
figures at the same time. (Cf. Berkeley's phrase, “all and none of these at 
once” in the second quotation in this Section.) So conceived, Abstract 
General Ideas have some resemblance to Absolute Idealists’ Concrete Uni- 
versals. However, the fundamental objection holds against this conception 
of Abstract General Ideas as well as against the other, as Locke himself points 
out. For “x is rectangular and also equilateral” is as impermissible an 
expression as “x is figured but of no particular figure.” 

It follows that I do not think that the objection, that Berkeley provides 
no criterion by which to determine what properties can and what cannot be 
separated (“abstracted”) or combined, can be sustained. The criterion, | 
submit, exists, although it is implied rather than explicitly stated. Cf 
M. C. Beardsley, “Berkeley on Abstract Ideas,” Mind. Vol. LI, London, 
1943, esp. Section TIL. 
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offered as that which fills the bill. Berkeley is right in saying 
that this is what (or at any rate one of the things that) Locke 
says about meaningfulness, as witness: 


A man shall take care to use no word without a signification, no 
name without an idea for which he makes it stand.’ 


Berkeley rejects this assumption: 


in truth, there is no such thing as one precise and definite significa 


tion annexed to any general name. 


And he succinctly states his own answer to the question, 
what is the meaning of a general word? as follows: 


By observing how ideas become general, we may the better judge how 
words are made so. And here it is to be noted that I do not deny 
absolutely there are general ideas, but only that there are any abstract 
general ideas Now if we will annex a meaning to our words, and 
speak only of what we can conceive, I believe we shall acknowledge, 
that an idea, which considered in it self is particular, becomes general, 
by being made to represent or stand for all other particular ideas of 
the same sort. To make this plain by an example, suppose a geometri 
cian is demonstrating the method of cutting a line in two equal parts 
He draws, for instance, a black line of an inch in length, this which 
in it self is a particular line is nevertheless with regard to its significa- 
tion general, since as it is there used, it represents all particular lines 
whatsoever; so that what is demonstrated of it, is demonstrated of all 
lines or, in other words, of a line in general. And as that particular 
line becomes general, by being made a sign, so the name line which 
taken absolutely is particular, by being a sign is made general. And 
as the former owes its generality, not to its being the sign of an 
abstract or general line, but of all particular right lines that may 
possibly exist, so the latter must be thought to derive its generality from 
the same cause, namely, the various particular lines which it indif 
ferently denotes.! 


There are a number of important points in this pithy passage. 
First, Berkeley points out that the meaning of a general word, 
such as “line,” is not some one thing (as Locke supposes), but 
“the various particular lines which it indifferently denotes.” 
Second, he observes that things other than what we usually 
call “general words” can function in the same way as the latter: 


Locke, op. cit., Book HI, Chap. II, Section 8. 
7 Introduction to the Principles, Section 18, Works, Vol. Il, p 
8 Introduction to the Princ iples, Section 12, Works, Vol. Il, pp 
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g., a line drawn on a blackboard. Third, he says that the 
particular things that a general word stands for are “of the 
same sort.” 

In criticism, it seems to me that both the negative and 
positive parts of Berkeley's argument are almost entirely cot 
rect. It is true that “man that is coloured but of no particular 
colour” and “triangle that is rectangular and also equilateral” 
are self contradictory expressions, which cannot therefore stand 
for any existent, His diagnosis of the underlying reason for 
the doctrine of Abstract General Ideas is also correct, and 
important for two reasons. First, it shows that philosophers 
have gone wrong about general words through supposing, 
erroneously, that they designate uniquely in the same way as 
proper names do, Second, although directed against the doc- 
trine of Abstract Gencral Ideas only, it is actually of wider 
application, and shows the root error in all doctrines of Uni- 
versals, which proceed from the same mistake. ** The three 
points that I have distinguished in Berkeley’s own theory are 
also important and true, except for the fact that by what he 
calls “standing for,” “signification,” “representation” and 
“denotation” he understands “being a sign of” rather than 
“being a sign for’—a point that will be discussed in Sec- 
tion 18, below. **' 


Cf. J. L.. Austin, “Are there A Priori Concepts?,” Aristotelian Society, 
Supplementary Volume XVIII, London, 1939. 

Pwo matters require brief comment. First, is Berkeley a Nominalist, 
is he is commonly said to ber The answer to this question involves Ber 
kelev’s point about the particular things referred to by a general word being 
“of the same sort.” For by “Nominalism”™ seems to have been meant, first, 
the doctrine that the particular things designated by a general word resemble 
each other only in respect of being referred to by the same general word; 
and second, the doctrine that they resemble each other in that respect and 
also in some other respect as well. Berkeley, I think, clearly holds the second 
iew, and is therefore in the second sense, but not in the first sense, a 
Nominalist. Cf. A. D. Woozley, Theory of Knowledge, London, 1949, pp. 89 
(2 

Second, is Berkeley not a Nominalist, but an Imagist, as he has recently 
been said to be? (See H. H. Price, “Image Thinking,” Proceedings of the 
iristotelian Society, London, March, 1952.) The answer to this question 
turns on the nature of the particular things that general words (and indeed 
words in general) refer to. Professor Price contends that Berkeley’s thesis 


is, that words, if they are significant, stand for images, and hence mediately 


but never immediately for common things. I submit that this is incorrect 
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Finally, it is desirable to elucidate the relation of Abstract 
General Ideas to Abstract Ideas, and in doing so to clarify 
further Berkeley's position on both topics. Examples of what 
serkeley calls Abstract Ideas are: (a) the Idea said to be 
designated by the phrase “material substance” in Locke's sense 
cf. Section 5, above), and (b) the Idea said to be designated 
by the phrase “real common thing” in Locke's sense (cf. See- 
tion g, above): examples of General Abstract Ideas are: (c) the 
Idea said to be designated by the general word “man,” and 
d) the Idea said to be designated by the general word “tri- 
angle.” Now, what is common to all four expressions is that 
they contain (Berkeley alleges) an inconsistency. For, according 
to Locke: (a) the connotation of “material substance” is, in part, 
“thing that is extended but not coloured”; (b) the connotation 
of “real common thing” is, in part, “common thing that 
exists when not perceived by any mind”; (c) the connotation 
of “man” is, in part, “man that is coloured but of no 
particular colour”; and (d) the connotation of “triangle” 
is. in part, “triangle that is both equilateral and_ rec- 
tangular.” The inconsistency arises in two ways. — First. 
by “abstraction” proper, 1.e., by asserting a thing to possess a 
certain property but denying it to possess a certain other 
property that is however entailed by the first property: (a). (b) 


to the extent that it implies that Berkeley never savs that words stand 
immediately for common things, as witness, e.g., the last sentence in the last 
passage quoted. I suggest further that the error arises from supposing that 
bv “Idea” Berkeley always means what some modern philosophers call an 
image.” For the fact is that Berkeley frequently refers to common things 


as Ideas, the reason being that on his phenomenalist view common things are 


nothing but (collections of) Ideas of sense. Consequently, when Berkeley 
speaks of words referring to Ideas, he very often means that they refer to 
common things The last passage quoted illustrates this also, for Berkeley 
there speaks of a common thing, namely, the line which a geometrician 
draws, as an Idea Indeed, 1 think that the only occasions on which it is 
correct to construe a statement by Berkeley about a word standing for an 
Idea as meaning that it stands for an image is when the Idea in question is 
an Idea of memory or imagination; but when, as is usual, the Idea in question 
is an Idea of sense, Berkeley means that the word stands for a common thing 
or for a class of similar common things. On the other hand, Professor Price 
is surely right in saying that the common classification of Berkeley as a 


Nominalist rests on nothing more substantial than the 


gratuitous assumption 


that anvone who is not a Realist must be a Nominalist 
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and (c) are of this type. Second, by asserting a thing to 
possess incompatible (1.e. contrary or contr adictory) ) properties; 
(d) is of this type. Considered from this st: indpoint therefore, 
General Abstract Ideas are, as is to be expected, simply a 
species of Abstract Ideas. Abstract Ideas are the Ideas that 
are supposed to be the designata of inconsistent descriptive 
expressions, and General Abstract Ideas are a species of these, 
being the supposed designata of a certain type of inconsistent 
desc “er expression. 

Although Berkeley explicitly states his theory of the 
meaning of general words, he does not explicitly state his 
theory of the meaning of words in general. It does not follow 
from this. however, that he does not have one. On the 
contrary, he does, and it is cardinal to his system. To begin 
with, it is clear that he cannot accept Locke's theory, that a 
word is meaningful if, and only if, it uniquely designates some 
one Idea: for Berkeley himself points out, as has just been 
shown, that there is one large class of meaningful words, 
namely general words, of which this is not true.'*’ It is 
natural to suppose, therefore, that Berkeley's view is, that a 
word is meaningful if, and only if, it designates an Idea or a 
class of similar Ideas. But this is still incorrect, for the 
following reasons. 

First, Berkeley points out that there is a class of meaning- 
ful, or at any rate useful, words which do not designate Ideas, 
but serve to evoke feelings in the listener, or to persuade, dis- 
suade or exhort him: 


The communicating of ideas marked by words is not the chief and only 
end of language, as is commonly supposed. There are other ends, as 
the raising of some passion, the exciting to, or deterring from an action, 
the putting the mind in some particular disposition; to which the former 
is in many cases barely subservient, and sometimes entirely omitted, 
when these can be obtained without it, as I think doth not infrequently 
happen in the familiar use of language.'*? 


Second, Berkeley observes that words are in fact very often 
used meaningfully without actually standing for Ideas: 

121 Professor Luce contends that Berkeley at one time held the same 
view as Locke, but abandoned it before writing the Principles. See his 
Note on Entry 178 of the Philosophical Commentaries, Works, Vol. 1, p. 11 

'22 Introduction to the Principles, Section 20, Works, Vol. Il, p 
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It is not necessary (even in the strictest reasonings) significant names 
which stand for ideas should, every time they are used, excite in the 
understanding the ideas they are made to stand for: in reading and 
discoursing, names being for the most part used as letters are in 
algebra, in which though a particular quantity be marked by each 
letter, vet to proceed right it is not requisite that in every step each 
letter suggest to vour thoughts, that particular quantity it was appointed 
to stand tor 


And third, he adds that there is another class of meaning 
ful words, namely, those designating minds and their states 
and operations, which do not stand for Ideas: 


So far as I can see, the words will, soul, spirit, do not stand for dif 
ferent ideas, or in truth, for anv idea at all, but for something which is 
very different from ideas, and which being an agent cannot be like 
unto, or represented by, any idea whatsoever. Though it must be owned 
at the same time, that we have some notion of soul, spirit, and the 
operations of the mind, such as willing, loving, hating, in as much as 


we know or understand the meaning of those words.'** 


These are all true and valuable points. In the case of 
the first, this hardly needs emphasis at this time of day, since 
“emotive language” and “persuasive definitions” are now philo- 
sophic commonplaces, especially in ethics.’ The second 
point is important, since it has been claimed that Berkeley 
thereby makes a concession that is fatal to his own theory of 
meaning. For, the objection goes, Berkeley holds on the one 
hand that words are meaningful if, and only if, they stand 
for Ideas. yet concedes on the other that words are very often 
used meaningfully when the corresponding Ideas are lacking. *** 
However, I suggest that there is a reply to this objection. I 
think that what Berkeley is saying and implying in this 
passage is, that it is not necessary that words, in order to be 
meaningful, should actually stand for Ideas, but that it is 
necessary that they should be capable of standing for Ideas. 


Introduction to the Principles, Section 19, Works, Vol. If, p. 37 
Principles, Section 27, Works, Vol. I, pp. 52-3 


52-3- 


- 


125 See, e.g., C. L. Stevenson, Language and Ethics, New Haven, Con 
necticut, 1944. The “emotive” and “suasory” uses of language were rendered 
generally familiar by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, in The Meaning of 
Meaning, London, 1923 Although they mention Berkeley, they do not 
refer to his observations on this question. 


See ]. Holloway, Language and Intelligence, London, 1951, p. 14 
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Or, that to be meaningful, they need not be cashed, but must 
be cashable, in Ideas. It is natural to comment on the third 
point that it has all the appearance of a thesis designed to save 
the theory that words are meaningful if, and only if, they 
stand for something. For, it may be said, observing that words 
like “hatred” do not stand for Ideas, and yet are meaningful, 
it Was an obvious resource for Berkeley to postulate Notions 
as what this class of meaningful words does stand for; that is, 
he invented Notions for the same sort of reason that Locke 
invented Abstract General Ideas. I think this account of 
why Berkeley invented Notions very plausible; but T would add 
that there is an important difference between Notions and 
Abstract General Ideas, in that whereas the latter do not exist. 
for the reason that Berkeley gives, the former do, — For, 
Behaviourists and behaviouristically-minded philosophers of 
mind notwithstanding, it is a fact that “anger,” in such a state- 
ment as “Intense anger possessed me,” does stand for an 
existent thing, and that the thing it stands for is of quite a 
different kind from what Berkeley calls Ideas. So that, to the 
extent that it draws attention to a distinction in kind between 
such things as common things, sensations, and images on 
the one hand, and states of mind and emotions on the other, 
Berkeley's doctrine of Notions seems to me useful. In sum, 
then, I suggest that Berkeley's theory of the meaning of words 
in general may be rendered: Emotive and persuasive words 
apart, a word is meaningful if, and only if, it can signify an 
Idea, a class of similar Ideas, or a Notion. But in order to 
comprehend this fully, it is necessary to recall what Berkeley 
understands by “signify,” a topic that has been discussed pre- 
viously in connexion with his theory of causation. '*” 

Berkeley contends that X signifies Y when, and only 
when, X is a sign of Y: which occurs when things or events 
of X’s type are regularly connected with things or events of 
Y’s type, so that the perception by an observer of an X 
suggests to him (i.e. causes him to have an imagination-image 
of) a Y. Specifically. Berkeley distinguishes two cases of this 
relation. (a) To an observer, A, X is a sign of Y. This is the 
analysis of “X stands for Y.” This case arises when X and Y 


See Section 7. above 
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simply do occur in regular connexion, and A has observed the 
fact. According to Berkeley, instances are: (i) When A is any 
man, X is cloud, and Y is rain: and (ii) When A is any man, 
X is “cloud,” and Y is cloud. (b) A spirit, A, makes X to be 
a sign of Y. This is the analysis of “A makes X to stand for 
Y.” This case arises when A efficiently causes X and Y to 
occur in regular connexion. According to Berkeley, instances 
are: (1) When A is God, X is cloud, and Y is rain: and (11) When 
A is the man who first coined the word “cloud,” X is “cloud,” 
and Y is cloud. It will be noticed, therefore, that although 
Berkeley distinguishes these two cases, there is only one rela- 
tion involved, the natural relation of regular connexion. ' 
Consequently, Berkeley's principle of meaning for words in 
general is: Emotive and persuasive words apart, a word ts 
meaningful if, and only if, it can be regularly connected with 
an Idea, a class of similar Ideas, or a Notion, and so can be 
a sign of these things. 

It is not difficult to see where this theory is wrong. Of 
the examples given, (a) (i) is correct. But (a) (ii) is incorrect. 
Suppose that the utterance of “cloud” happens to be regularly 
connected with the occurrence of rain. Then, on Berkeley’s 
theory, “cloud” means (in the special sense in which words 
and other symbols mean) rain: which is absurd. The other 
examples are incorrect for the same reason. Thus, (b) (i), in 
Berkeley's view, God, by causing cloud and rain to occur in 
regular connexion, is making cloud to mean (in the relevant 
spec ial sense) rain, this being part of his Divine Language: which 
is paradoxical.'* Finally, and in the same way, (b) (ii) is 
erroneous. For, if the coiner of the word “cloud” happens to 


According to Berkeley, it is of course this relation which obtains 


between the “collections” of Ideas of sense that are common things. Men 


regard as common things those Ideas which are “observed to have some 
connexion in nature, either with respect to coexistence or succession; all 
which they refer to one name, and consider as one thing.” (Thid Dialogue 
W orks, Vol. II, p- 245) 

’ Since Nature is not (properly said to be) a language, it follows of 
course that God cannot communicate with men in it. as Berkeley claims 
Cf. Principles, Section 66, (Works Vol. Il, p. 69), where he savs that God 
makes the course of Nature regular “for our information.” See also in this 


connexion Theory of Vision Windicated, Sections 39-40, Works, Vol. I, 


pp. 264-5 
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utter it in regular connexion with the occurrence of rain, then 
on Berkeley's theory he is making “cloud” to mean (in the 
relevant special sense) “rain”; which is again paradoxical. 
Phe explanation of the paradoxes is Berkeley's failure to 
distinguish the relation, being a sign for, from the relation, 
being a sign of, and his consequent treatment of the former as 
a special case of the latter. For the true relations in the four 
examples are: (a) (i) To A, cloud is a sign of rain; (a) (ii) To 
A, “cloud” is a sign for cloud: (b) (1) God makes cloud to be 
a sign of rain; and (b) (ii) The coiner of “cloud” makes 
“cloud” to be a sign for cloud. 

It is then natural to ask the connected questions: 
What are the essential differences between the relation, 
being a sign of, and the relation, being a sign for: and, 
What are the necessary and sufficient conditions of X’s being 
a sign for Y? These are large questions, and it must suf- 
fice to indicate rather summarily what seem to be at any 
rate some of the chief distinctions. First, the relation, 
being a sign for, is artificial, whereas the relation, being a 
sign of, is natural. In the former, it is the relation which is 
artificial, not the sign. For either a natural thing or an arti- 
fact may serve as a sign-for; e.g. the smoke from an Indian’s 
fire, or the word that I write. Part of what is connoted by 
“natural relation” is that it is temporal; for what is meant by 
“regular connexion” is, of course, simply coexistence or 
sequence in time. Thus, rain succeeds cloud, and bad teeth 
accompany deficiency in vitamin C. But the relation, being 
a sign for, is non-temporal, since it makes no sense to speak 
of a word or other symbol coexisting with, preceding or suc- 
ceeding its designatum. Second, a sign-for is (said to be) a 
symbol or word and a component of a language; but a sign-of 
cannot be said to be any of these things. That is what is 
wrong with Berkeley’s concept of Nature as a Divine Lan- 
guage. Third, a sign-for (e.g., a driving-signal) can be said 
to be right wrong, and certain callocations of signs-for (e.g., 
statements in English) can be said to be (un)grammatical, 
illogical, and true false. But these things cannot be said 
of a sign-of or of a collocation of signs-of. Finally, from a 
sign-of we are said to infer, so that a sign-of is called an 


un)reliable basis for inference. But we cannot be said to 
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“inter,” say, cloud from “cloud,” nor does it make sense to 
call “cloud” an (un)reliable sign. This list furnishes a number 
of the necessary conditions of a thing’s being a_ sign-for; 
whether it comprises all the necessary conditions, and is there- 
fore sufficient, | am not prepared to say. But it will serve to 
indicate the distinction between being a sign-for and being 
a sign-of, which is enough for present purposes. *” 

The source of Berkeley's mistake may cortidently be 
surmised to lie in certain important resemblances between 
signs-of and signs-for, which cloak the essential differences. 
First, and obviously, there is the ambiguity of “means”; we 
say both “Cloud means rain” and “ ‘Cloud’ means cloud.” 
Second, there is the fact that the relations, being a sign of and 
being a sign for, are not only not incompatible, but frequently, 
and perhaps even generally, coexist. For, if “cloud” is the 
accepted sign for cloud, then it is highly probable that it will 
also be a sign of it, since the utterance of “cloud” will suggest 
to a hearer or (what is different) provide him with a basis for 
an inductive inference to, cloud. Similarly, the coiner of 
“cloud,” by making “cloud” a sign for cloud, is probably 
thereby also making it a sign of cloud. Finally, it is espe ially 
noteworthy that we use certain fundamental communication- 
words, such as “tell” (inform), “understand” (interpret), and 
“read” in the case of both relations. Thus, the experienced 
pilot may point to a sign of a coming storm, and ask the 
novice “What does that tell you?" or ““What do you understand 
by that?” and is himself said to re: w=! the stars. It is primarily 
these locutions, I think, which bestow on the notions of the 
Divine Language and the Book of Nature such plausibility as 
they possess. 


In a review of Mr He lloway (op. cit.), Professor HH irt has pre posed 
a condition which, he claims, is both necessary and sufficient to X's bein 
sign-for. (See H. I A. Hart, “Signs and Words,” Philosophical Quarterly 
St. Andrews, Scotland, January, 1952). I feel doubtful about it, since I 
suspect a confusion between two other familiar different senses of “mean” 
namely “I mean” or “He meant” as opposed to “It (sc. 2 word or a statement 


means.” (Cf. the French vouloir dire as opposed to signifier) On this 


S 


question generally, see also J. Holloway, op. cit., especially Chap. III, “Sig 
and Symbols”; J. L. Austin, “Truth,” referred to at footnote 41, above: and 
C. R. Morris, Signs, Language and Behaviour, New York, 1946, especially 
Chaps. I and Il 
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Suppose, however, that Berkeley had meant by “to signity” 
“to be a sign for,” and that his principle of meaning for words 
in general had been: Emotive and persuasive words apart, a 
word is meaningful if, and only if, it can be a sign for an 
Idea, a class of similar Ideas, or a Notion. Then his principle 
would still, of course, have been false. For it is not true that 
any word that is uncashable in this manner is (said to be 
meaningless, as witness (to take only obvious examples) syn- 
categorematic words as “the” and “or,” names of unobservables 
such as “electron,” and abstract nouns such as “injustice.” 
Why, then, did Berkeley hold this principles I suggest, for 
two reasons. First, once again, the ambiguity of “meaning.” 
Observing that “means” sometimes means “designates” (as 
when the sergeant-major points and says “ “The awkward 
squad’ means you"), he perhaps ergs inferred that a 
word was meaningtul if, and only it could designate some 
existent. Second, observing that bath and expressions that 
are (said to be) meaningless are incapable of designating any 
existent, ne perhaps erroneously concluded to the truth of the 
converse. This second suggestion involves a point of crucial 
importance in Berkeley's theory ot knowledge. 


It has been seen that Berkeley sometimes objects to 
a. se expressions ¢ on the ground th it they are “meaning 
less.” “contradictory, “repugnant, “unintelligible.” or 
“absurd.” In his third proof of his New Principle. e.g., he 
charges that the vulgar materialists’ real common things are 
“words without a meaning, or which include a_contradic- 


tion. ** 


What I wish to suggest is that, consistently with his 
principle of meaning as elucidated in the last Section, Berk- 
eley’s reason for calling all contradictory expressions meaning- 
less is that they are necessarily unc ashable in the w: vs In 
which, according to Berkeley, they must be cashable in order 
to be meaningful. In evidence of this, consider his criticism 
of Locke’s material substance: 

Puionous. I do not deny the existence of material substance, merely 

because I have no notion of it, but because the notion of it is incon 


sistent, or in other words, because it is repugnant that there should 


See Section 14, above, first quotation 
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be a notion of it. Many things, for ought I know, may exist, whereot 


neither I nor any other man hath or can have anv idea or notior 


whatsoever But then those things must be possible, that is, nothin 


inconsistent must be included in their definition.!** 


It has been seen also that, according to Berkeley, contradictory 
expressions arise either from combining incompatible words 
(e.g. “equilateral rectangular triangle”) or from asserting a 
thing to possess a certain property but denying it to possess 
a certain other property entailed by the first one (e.g in Ber 
keley's view “tree that exists when unperceived by any 
spirit”); and that the criterion of what thus cannot logically 
be said is the speech of the vulgar, for: 


Common custon s tl standard of propriety in language 


Finally, Berkeley derives from the existence of these contra 
dictory expressions his view of the object and method of 
philosophy. For nothing is easier than so to combine 
words as to produce contradictory expressions: it is a thing that 
we all, the vulgar and the scientists alike, are constantly 
tending to do. And by so doing we involve ourselves in 
paradoxes, such as scepticism of the senses and atheism. 
Whence there is need for a discipline, philosophy, which 
will solve or dissolve these paradoxes by pointing out the 
“abuse of words” on which they rest, and so both establish 
mathematics and the sciences on a sound logical basis and 
also lead men back to commonsense and true religion. 


It cannot be denied that words are of excellent use, in that by thei 

means all that stock of knowledge which has been purchased by the 

joint labours of inquisitive men in all ages and nations, may be draw 
, 


into the view and made the possession of one single person But at 


the same time it must be owned that most parts of knowledge hav« 


Third Dialogue, Works, Vol. Il, pp. 232-3. See also Section 5, above 
I do not wish to appear dogmatic about this interpretation The alter 
native is that Berkeley holds that there are two sorts of meaninglessness 
the ground of the first being uncashability in the sense defined, and the 
ground of the second being simply contradiction, “contradictory” an 
“meaningless” being therefore in this second sense convertible terms 
Second Dialogue, Works, Vol. Il p 216 
* Cf. the Prefaces to the Principles and the Dialogue WW rh Vol. Il. 


pp. 23 and 167-9 
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been strangely perplexed and darkened by the abuse of words, and 
general ways of speech wherein they are delivered 

Upon the whole, | am inclined to think that the far greater part, if 
not all, of those difficulties which have hitherto amused philosophers, 
and blocked up the way to knowledge, are entirely owing to our selves 
Phat we have first raised a dust, and then complain, we cannot 


»*c¢ 


Support for my interpretation, that Berkeley connects the 
contradictory with the uncashable in the wz ay that I have 
indicated, is to be found also in the different forms in which 
he objects to the descriptive expressions that he wishes to 
criticise. For sometimes he is content to allege that they are 
Abstract Ideas; e.g., in his criticism of Absolute Space (in 
Newton's sense). What he means by this is that the supposed 
designatum of this expression does not and cannot exist, for 
the reason thar the expression is contradictory. For it has 
been seen that by “Abstract Idea,” in the pejorative sense, 
Berkeley understand the supposed, but in fact non-existent, 
designatum of an inconsistent descriptive expression. 7 
other times, he objects to expressions simply on the ground 
that they are contradictory. For instance, his criticism of 
infinitesimals, which is in the first place on the score of 
their obscurity, but also and fundamentally on the score of 
their inconsistency, since they are regarded, or at any rate 
used, by their patrons as being both zero and finite.*** And 


Introduction to the Principles, Section 21, Works, Vol. I, p. 38 
* Introduction to the Principles, Section 3, Works, Vol. Il, p. 26 
See Section 17, above. It will be recalled that Berkeley distin 
guishes two sorts of Abstract Ideas: (a) The claimed designata of a certain 
type of consistent descriptive expressions which can exist, e.g. “human 
trunk without limbs,” and (b) the claimed designata of inconsistent descrip- 
tive expressions which cannot exist. All General Abstract Ideas are of sort 
(b), e.g. “triangle that is figured but of no determinate figure.” Absolute 
Space, according to Berkeley, is a particular Abstract Idea of sort (b), 
since the connotation of the expression contains two contradictions. First, 
it is alleged to be a common thing that exists even when unperceived by 
any mind. Second, it is alleged that it would still exist even if all the com- 
mon things that exist in it were abolished or abstracted from it. This 


second is, of course, the standard and correct objection to the concept. 
Cf. Principles, Section 116, Works, Vol. If, p. 93; and De Motu, Section 53, 
Works, Vol. IV, p. 45 

38 Cf. Section 3 above; Principles, Section 132, Works, Vol. II, p. 102; 


rhe Analyst, Section 8, Works, Vol. IV, p. 69: J. O. Wisdom, “The Analyst 
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at yet othe times, Berkeley objects to expressions on the 
ground that they are “inconceivable,” as witness his first 
criticism of “real common things” (in Locke's sense). **’ It 
has been noticed that this word is ambiguous between “un- 
imaginable,” or psychologically impossible, and “contradic- 
tory,” or logically impossible; and that what Berkeley intends 
by this criticism is that the expression is logically impossible, 
and therefore psychologically impossible, and therefore 
meaningless, since it cannot be cashed by an Idea of imagina 
tion. Hence, in fine, these different forms of objection are 
different ways of saying the same thing: (1) That all un- 
cashable expressions are meaningless and conversely, (2) That 
all words and descriptive phrases the connotations of which are 
inconsistent are necessarily uncashable; and (3) That all such 
expressions are therefore meaningless. 

My criticism of this argument is as follows. Premiss (1) 
is false, as has been shown, since it is false that all uncashable 
words are meaningless, a..hough the converse is true. Premiss 
(2) is true and interesting. And the conclusion, (3), is also 
true and important, but not for the reasons that Berkeley gives, 
since (1) is false. Hence, Berkeley is right in declaring con- 
tradictory expressions to be me: iningless, but for the wrong 
reason. 

The falsity of premiss (1) has been sufficiently discussed, 
so that I proceed to some observations on the truth and 
importance of premiss (2). There are many different sorts of 
existential statement, and one fruitful way of dividing them 
is according to the sort of thing that is asserted or denied 
to exist. For perhaps the commonest source of problems about 
existence is the over-hasty assumption that the necessary and 
sufficient condition of one kind of thing’s being (said to be) 
existent is also that of another kind of thing’s being (said to be) 
existent. Yet it is likely that the conditions under which 
trees, you, this, God, I, electrons, Karl Marx, moas, nationalism, 
ghosts, transcendental numbers, Pegasus, the King of France, 
and the British Constitution are (properly said to be) existent 


Controversy,’ Hermathena, Vol. LIX, Dublin, 1942, esp. pp. 118-21; and 
F. Cajori, History of the Conceptions of Limits and Fluxions in Great Britain 
from Newton to Woodhouse, Chicago, 1919, especially Chap. ITI 


See Section o. above 
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or non-existent, are different. The difference in this respect 
between two members of the above list, namely common 
things, like trees, and transcendent hypothetical things, 
like electrons, has been discussed in this essay, because 
Berkeley fell foul of it. Having discovered that the necessary 
and sufficient condition of the existence of a common thing 
is, say, perceptibility by any normal observer, it is easy to 
jump to the conclusion that the same is true of transcendent 
hypothetical things: and that, since these are defined as 
imperceptible, they cannot therefore exist. It is then noticed, 
however, that they are (said to be) existents: whence a typical 
paradox. In this premiss, (2), Berkeley draws attention to one 
interesting type of existential statements, namely, necessary 
negative existential statements. The distinguishing marks 

this type can be brought out by comparison. Consider the 
following statements: (a) “There are no short, tall men” 
(b) “There are no men too. ft. tall”; (c) “There are no men 
13 ft. tall.” Both (a) and (b) are, in different senses, necessary 
for, when asked for a reason for these assertions, we sa\ 
“Because there cannot be.” The necessities, however, are 
evidently of different types: we mean in the case of (b) that 
some physiological law excludes the possibility, whereas w« 
mean in the case of (a) that it is logically impossible that there 
should exist any. Again, in the cases of (b) and (c), we adduce 
as reasons for these assertions extraneous factual information: 
in the case of (b), the physiological law, and in the case of 

the facts that there are no observed men 13 ft. tall and that 
our sample of observed men satisfies the familiar inductive 
canons. But in (a), we give as our reason, not facts, but simply 
the meanings of “short” and “tall.” It is to this type of 
existential statement that Berkeley is drawing attention, and 
it is clear that he is right in saying that inconsistent expressions 
are (said to be) incapable of designating any existent.‘ An 
interesting feature of the situation is that this is true whatever 


16° The existence of this type of existential statements is noticed 
in passing by Professor Ayer in a recent discussion. (See A. J. Ayer 
Symposium: “On What There Is,” Aristotelian Society, Supplementary 
Volume XXV, London, 1951, p. 139). He adds that what I have called 


necessary negative existential statements are the only ones that are of 


philosophic interest; for what reason, I do not know 
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ve kind of thing that is being said not to exist. That is, for 
any kind of thing. if it can be shown to be inconsistent, that 
is a sufficient reason for saying that it cannot exist. If a man 
is described as tall and short, if the King of France is said 
to be bald and white-haired, if an atom is defined as extended 
vet occupying no space, or if an infinitesimal is said to be 
both zero and finite, it is concluded that there can be no such 
person or thing. There is therefore an important asymmetry 
between the conditions of existence and of non-existence. For 
whereas, for all kinds of thing, there seems to be a single pro- 
perty, inconsistency, which is a sufficient condition of their 
non-existence, there seems to be no corresponding single 
property which is a sufficient condition of their existence. ‘The 
situation is rather, as I have said above, that there are different 
sufficient conditions of the existence of different kinds of 
things: perceptibility by a normal observer in the case of com 
mon things: being actually experienced in the case of sensa- 
tions: affording an accept: able explanation of problematic 
phenomena in the case of transcendent hypothetic al things: 
and so forth. The case of mathematical things is of special 
interest in this respect, for of these, and perhaps only of these, 
can it plausibly be said that inconsistency is not only a suffi- 
cient, but the sufficient and necessary condition of their non- 
existence; 1.¢., (to express it more naturally) that freedom from 
contradiction is the necessary and sufficient condition of their 
existence. Whereas the most that can be said about other 
sorts of thing 1 is that inconsistency is @ sufficient condition of 
their non-existence, another being (in the case of, e.g., common 
things) imperceptibility by a normal observer. All of which 
prompts the reflection that modern philosophers tend to 
express themselves on the subject of existence in too unquali- 
fied a manner, repeating with approval, for instance, Hume's 

saying: 
nor can our reason, unassisted by experience, ever draw any 


inference concerning real existence and matter of fact.’ 


For it seems that. on the contrary, there is one wav in which 
we can conclude to the non-existence of any kind of thing and 


Enguiry Concerning Human Understanding, Section IV. Part. I 
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to the existence of one kind of thing purely a pron. Perhaps 
they, and Hume, have been alarmed by the Ontological Argu- 
ment into overstating the case. 

But finally, what then is the true reason for what Berkeley 
calls “contradictory” expressions being meaningless if it is not 
the reason that he gives: Before answering this question, if 
will be well to emphasise that Berkeley's conclusion is in 
fact true: expressions like “equilateral rectangular triangle” 
and “man that is coloured but of no determinate colour” are 
indeed (said to be) meaningless. Inconsistency is a sufficient 
condition of meaninglessness. *** However, the answer to the 
question is simply that no further reason need or can be given 
[logical expressions are, so to speak, meaningless in their own 
right, and not because they are a special sort of uncashable 
expression. Consider, e.g., the statements: “I saw a table that 
was not there”; and “It is true and probable that it is raining.” 
The true objection to these is, not that we cannot observe or 
imagine a perceived but non-existent table, or a statement that 
is both true and probable at the same time. It is simply that 
such things cannot properly be said. Or, to put it another 
way, meaninglessness is a syntactic and not, as Berkeley sup- 
poses, a semantic matter. Yet this has only recently been 
fully realised; and there are still many who believe, with Ber- 
keley, that the ground of meaningfulness and meaninglessness 
is semantic, not syntactic. '** However, even if Berkeley was 
mistaken in attempting to reduce the illogical to the uncash- 
able, he was entirely right in remarking that there is such 
a thing as illogicality, and in defining the object and method 
of philosophy in terms of it. More clearly, I think, than any 
of the classic philosophers, Berkeley saw that certain expres- 
sions, although not ungrammatical, cannot properly be said; *“* 


‘2 But it is not also a necessary condition, because (some) ungram 
matical expressions are also (said to be) meaningless 

'S The latest form of the theory is the logical positivists’, according 
to which an expression is meaningful if, and only if, it is in principle 
empirically confirmable or infirmable. Of this, Professor Pap, tor instance, 
has recently affirmed that it is the only explicitly formulated theory of 
sentential meaning in existence. (See A. Pap, Elements of Analytic Philos 
ophy, New York, 1949, Pp. 314.) 

144 But I think that most of these from Plato on have seen this to 


some extent The case of Plato is perhaps pertinent to my theme For 














that the criterion of this (im)propriety is the speech of the 
vulgar or the commonsense which expresses itself therein; and 
that it is the attempting to say what is properly unsayable that 
creates a type of problem or paradox that it is the peculiar 
office of the philosopher to resolve. And of all his valuable 
insights, none penetrated deeper or shed more light than 
this. ** 


Lo be con luded) 


Bowdom Colleg 


although a number of attempts have been made to assess Berkeley's philos 
ophic debts to the moderns, Malebranche and Descartes, Newton and Lock« 
it seems to be agreed that all he derived from Plato was something of his 
style, the dialogue form, and the quotations in Siris. But it may be that 
Plato transmitted to him something much more precious, namely this con 
cept of philosophic method, which (Berkeley’s own pages apart) is nowhere 
more manifestly emploved, or to better purpose, than in the Socrati 
dialogues 

In passing this judgment, I speak of course for myself. There is by 
now a considerable literature on this topic, of which it must suffice to 
mention here: of those in favour, G. E. Moore, “A Defence of Commo 
Sense”, Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series, London, 1925; and 


G. Ryle, “Philosophical Arguments,” Oxtord, 1945; and “Ludwig Wittgen 


stein,” Analysis, Oxford, October, tot: of those opposed, P. | Heat! 
“The Appeal to Ordinary Language,” The Philosophical Quarterly, St 
Andrews, Scotland, January, 1952 Phis last article provides a number of 


further references 
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PHESES ON POWER AND SCIENCE 


Anxprew P. USHENKO 


1. Power is a latent and yet directing or controlling 
agency. It is to be contrasted with the explicit but passive 
sense data of actuality. The empirical basis for the assertion 
of the existence of power is the fact that the field of experience 
is alive with tension of which the components are observable 
or felt in the mode of tendencies, 1e., either of spontaneous 
urges or of impositions from outside. Although observable a 
tendency is latent because it is distinguishable from its 
actualisation which is an explicit manifestation to the senses. 

An explicit sense datum appears enframed within the 
present at a definite pli ace. By contrast a tendency is to be 
described as an agency that bears upon something other a Man 
itself. It tends toward something. Accordingly. power is 
distinguished not only by its magnitude or intensity but also 
by directedness. And, since directe: Iness takes the form of 
cross-references within the field of tension, power is a factor 
of integration (to counteract the explicitness of sense data that 
makes for fragmentation). 

3. Gestalt Psychology admits power in the form of forces 
of cohesion that intervene, and interpenetrate with explicit 
sense data, to make a figure stand out as a unit against the 
background of the perceptual field. There is also power in 
the mode of “impressiveness” with which explicit data bear 
upon the percipient. Psychoanalysis requires the existence of 
power because the Id of its metapsychology is to be under- 
stood as the field of unconscious, and therefore latent, libidinal 
urges and strain. Behaviorism is committed to power through 
the employment of terms, like “disposition” or “habit,” that 
connote potentiality. Any attempt to avoid the reifying of 
dispositions by resorting to an-“If-then” locution raises the 
logical problem of subjunctive ¢ conditionals. 

4. Logic forces us to recognize power because the truth of 

subjunctive conditional cannot be reduced to the truth of a 
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truth-functional conditional, and therefore cannot be conveyed 
in terms of actuality Phe point is that actuality ts described 
exclusively in terms of indicative statements and their com- 
pounds. And while truth-functional conditionals are com- 
pounds of indicative statements, subjunctive conditionals are 
not 


5. Relativity physics requires the existence of alternative 
ways of separating space from time, and — since within the 
framework of actual experience space and time are separated 
a requirement means that the underlying invariant manifold 
space-time combined, if endowed with independent physical 
wo must exist in the state of power or potentiality. 
Quantum physics asserts that only one of the two com- 
plementary aspects of nature can be exhibited at a given time 
in a specific and explicit manifestation of actuality. There- 
fore the unactualised aspect must exist in the mode of power 
Alternatives to the proposed reifying of power do not 
conform as closely as the latter to the major developments of 
contemporary science. For they are alternatives to a literal 
interpretation of science that are bound to suffer from 
objectionable artificiality and cornplication. In its radical 
form the replacement of literal meaning by logical con 
structions has led to the contention that science is not 
descriptive knowledge but an instrument for prediction and 
control of the course of events. But Why should we expect 
successful prediction and control unless based on kn: wwledge- 
More moderate attempts to avoid literal interpretation without 
rejecting the descriptive function of logical constructions fail 
to explain the mystery of correspondence, to which the success 
of scientific prediction testifies, between what is alleged to be 
the scientist's freely constructed artifacts and the facts of 
nature 


Indiana University. 
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COMMENTS ON Mr. USHENKO’S THESES 


knizapern LANE BEARDSLEY 


1. The reification of power proposed by Mr. Ushenko is 
defended by a number of arguments drawn from quite ¢if- 
ferent fields. The contention that considerations as various 
as these support a single conclusion would be philosophically 
important, if it could be justified. But it seems to me that 
the reification actually carried out here is not one process, but 
two, for “power” is a word used by Mr. Ushenko in two 
fundamentally different ways. 


> 


2. In the first place. the term “power” is used to refer 
to processes which are held to go on at particular times, and 
to be accessible to direct experience. It is not clear to me 
why our experiences of activity are not “explicit” (1), or why 
they are not to be regarded as manifested to the senses (1); 
but possibly these assertions could be defended on the ground 
that the experiences in question are phenomenologically 
distinctive in some way. 

3. A more serious difficulty concerns the exclusion from 
“actuality” of “power” in this first sense. Here we must 
especially note the statement that a_ tendency, though 
observable, “is latent because it is distinguishable from its 
actualisation” (1). Undoubtedly an earlier stage in a process 
is distinguishable from a later or from a culminating stage; 
moreover, the “directedness” of some processes seems to be 
given in experience, as is pointed out in (2). But to let these 
facts persuade us to speak of a process in an early stage as 
“not actualized” may increase the danger of confusing two 
meanings of “power.” This | believe the present author 
has done in assuming that the observable forces of cohesion 
of Gestalt Psychology can be identified with the potentiality 
involved in the concept of disposition (3), Mr. Ushenko uses 
the word “power” to refer to both, and shows (in 5) that the 
words “power” and “potentiality” are interchangeable, in his 
usage. 


4. The identification of “power” and = “potentiality” 
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appears to be based on the view that the “actualization” of an 
observable process noted above is somehow the same concept 
is the “actualization™ of a disposition. Such a view rests on 
a failure to see that dispositions and observable processes do 
not have the same kind of relation to the temporal order. 

My disposition to perform Act A is the fact that I shall 
do A whenever Condition C obtains: and, if this is a fact at 
all, its footing in reality is quite unaffected by the question 
whether, at a given time, C does obtain and A i s performed. 
It may seem th: it we ought to find the prob lem of describing 
the ontological status of my disposition to do A especially 
puzzling in relation to those times when I am not actually 
doing A. This, hovewer, is a mistake. If we ought to be 
puzzled here at all, we ought to find actualized dispositions 
just as puzzling as unactualized ones, and just as much in 
need of locations in the temporal order. But dispositions, 
unlike processes, cannot occupy positions in the temporal 
order at all; and therefore the use of one term, like “power” 
to refer to these ultimately different kinds of entities, is quite 
misleading. 

5. I think that the status of the problem of analyzing 
subjunctive conditionals assumes a subordinate importance 
in this context, in view of the difficulty already discussed. 
Inevitably, the flat statement that “the truth of a subjunctive 
conditional cannot be reduced to the truth of a truth-functional 
conditional” (or any combination of such conditionals) (4) will 
seem well-founded to some, and premature to others. It may 
turn out, however, that the analysis of the concept of disposi- 
tion will require us to attend at least as closely to logical and 
epistemological differences between “ categorical” and “hypo- 
thetical” statements as to the better-publicized differences 
between subjunctive and indicative conditionals. 

6. Why do we need to separate prediction from know- 
ledge as drastically as seems to have been done in (6)? Pre- 
diction is not a process taking place outside of knowledge: it 

s part of knowledge. namely, knowledge of the future. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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HERBERT Frict 


Mr. Ushenko considers dispositional concepts of the 
tendency and powe type indispensable and irreducible. I 
submit that his conviction (that these concepts achieve 
something more than could be achieved by the concepts ot 
state and law) derives from the following four considerations 
which [ shall list and examine critically. 

1. In many cases, especially in the fields of biology, 
psychology and the social sciences neither the pertinent basic 
laws nor the relevant states (i.e., initial conditions) are known 
with sufficient completeness. Therefore thing- ‘concepts (“con 
tinuants”) and the terminology of powers, tendencies and 
‘dispositions serve as useful substitutes or promissory notes for 
more basic laws and_ states. This interpretation seems 
especially plausible if we venture to anticipate the future 
development in these sciences along the lines of the partial 
progress already plainly achieved in physics. But, even dis- 
regarding the future, we must ask: what more is expressed by 
“power and “dis sposition” than the confirmable regularities 


he patterns of what happens under what 


of processes, or 1 
circumstances? 

2. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Ushenko that the Jaws 
which underlie scientific explanations cannot be adequately 
explicated in terms of purely extensional general implications 
The challenge of the analysis of subjunctive conditionals (see 
Chisholm, Goodman. Kneale. etc.) has convinced inany of us 
(Burks, Hempel, Hofstadter, W. Sellars, ctc.) that we need a 
logic of causal modalities. But since the analysis of causal 
modalities (see H. Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic, 
Ch. VIII: W. Sellars “Conc epts as Involving Laws...” Phil. of 
Science, 1948: A. W. Burks, “The Logic of Causal Proposi 
tions,” Mind, 1951. etc.) is essentially an exercise in the 
semantics of scientific language, there is no danger of a re 
gression to the sort of metaphysical interpretation of the causal 
relation which was definitively refuted by Hume and rightly 
stigmatized by Mach as “fetishistic” and “animistic.” The 

“reification” of power of which Mr. Ushenko speaks so candidly 
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seems to me to arise out of a desire for “intuitive under- 
standing.” “insight,” “empathy.” all basically attempts at 
familiarization rather than explanation. The related prob- 
lem [touched upon in Mr. Ushenko’s thesis (6)| of how to 
account for the success of the scientific enterprise in terms of 
either pragmatistic or r positivisti¢ or realistic presuppositions 
may be resolved by a careful separation of contexts of inquiry. 
Again, I do not see how the by now extremely ambiguous 
term “power” helps in the elucidation of the space-time 
concept of Einstein and Minkowski. 

Further, there is the unquestionable fact of the given- 
ness in immediate experience of tendencies (goal directed 
strivings) and of our (often rather limited) power to direct our 
own affairs, or those of others. But is it not the philosopher's 
task to analyze (explicate) the precise meaning of these terms? 
If they are to be accepted as primitives or unanalyzables, there 
are two alternatives: a) we are intuitively acquainted with the 
meaning of these concepts and therefore they do not require 
explication; b) they are to function as undefined terms in a 
postulate system of some branch of science. The first altern 
ative is not acceptable, except in phenomenological psycho- 
logy. Wherever we are confronted with behavior (be it of 
inorganic systems or of organisms) we would require some 
rules by which to test the presence or absence of tendencies, 
powers or potentialities. Once these rules are made (at least 
partially) explicit, they will give us an epistemic analysis of 
the meaning of the concepts at issue. The second alternative 
is entirely acceptable, provided that at least some of the 
derived concepts of the hypothetico-deductive theory are 
observationally or operationally grounded. This again will 
provide at least a partial explication of the “primitives” of the 
system. 

Immediately given tendencies may well be identified 
(synthetic, not analytic identity!) with some of the dispositions 
design: ited by concepts which are shorthand for regularities 
of behavior. I have sketched the semantics of such identifica- 
tions in my article “The Mind- _— Problem in the Develop- 
ment of I ogical Empiricism,” Revue Internationale de Philos, 


11, 1950.) 


4. Much of the temptation that the concepts of power 
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and tendency hold tor Mr. Ushenko seems due to the slippery 
verbal transition from “disposition to...” to “tendency 
toward...” In this age of cybernetics there is little reason 
to impute the kind of purposiveness that characterizes human 
conscious striving to biological, physiological (let alone in- 
organic) processes. The phrase “teleological mechanisms” is 
no longer a contradictio in adjecto. Many metaphysicians 
have metaphorically exploited the pictorial-emotional appeal 
of the phenomenological concepts of purpose, goal-direction 
and conscious intent for pseudo-explanations of not only the 
corresponding human behavior, but also of the behavior of 
lower order organisms and inorganic systems. We must 
reject these modes of thought as violations of the principles of 
inductive simplicity (parsimony). And, I trust, Mr. Ushenko 
would not resort to the extreme device of making his hypo- 
theses proof against disproof, 1.e., safe against disconfirmation, 
and thereby to render them scientifically meaningless. 


University of Minnesota. 


III 
Doxatp C. WituiAMs 


Mr. Ushenko’s position is as extreme as possible. The 
Aristotelian believes in Power, but holds that the actual is 
prior to the potential in several respects, one of them being 
that potentiality inheres in actualities — actual things /ave 
the power to act. For Mr. Ushenko the potential is prior to 
the actual. Power is not just a thing’s power to do but is 
the thing itself and the causal factor which does. There is 
nothing for it to do to, either, except other batches of power. 
What actuality there is, then, is epiphenomenal, the flare 
which blossoms round the impact of one power on another. 
Nevertheless I suggest that if his scheme can be carried 
through it must turn out only verbally different from the 
traditional view that these flares of actuality are the real 
sources trom which radiate the power for the next causal 
stage. 
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rhis postulation of power, not in place of but in addition 
to actuality, still has the notorious incredibility of every pro- 
found dualism of being, and the special incredibility of a 
realm defined by a non-descriptive modality, what-can-be or 
tending-to-be. There is, for instance, no observable type 
specimen by which to frame its concept. Surely nobody has 
ever directly perceived a Power and how it pushes itself 
into realization. Hence is required that typical resort to 
merely verbal and synonymous definition exemplified when 
Mr. Ushenko calls Power an “agency.” The notion of “Power” 
as a distinctive, independent, or primary category, deserving 
the capital letter, I think 1s profoundly wrong. There is 
nothing and could not conceivably be anything save what 
occupies the single ontological plane of actual existents. 

There remains Mr. Ushenko’s striking list of scientific 
applications of the idea of power. They are reminiscent, 
however, of Leibniz’s claim that facts about motion 
proved the truth of his metaphysics of Real Living Force. 
whereas they were, of course, quite neutral in that respect. 
It there is a way of interpreting so simple a power sentence as 
“IT can wiggle my ears” in the indicative mood, it will assuredly 
suffice for all Mr. Ushenko’s more impressive examples. | 
have here no scope to explain how such interpretation is 
possible, but then he had none to explain why it should be 
impossible. 

) Harvard University 


IV 
Apotr GrRUNBAUM 


The “power” which Mr. Ushenko is asking us to reify is 
devoid of logical unity; it is an omnibus name applied 
desultorily in a variety of contexts. 

The contrast between power or tendency and “passive” 
sense data lies within the domain of actuality. For the ten- 
dencies themselves, though distinguishable from their goals, 
must be felt and hence actual. Moreover, Mr. Ushenko’s 
sound rejection of phenomenalistic constructionism in (6) 
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entails the existence in actuality of a sector not coextensive 
with the class of actual sense data. And it is hardly cleat 
that the distinction between power and_ passivity has any 
significance outside that sector of actuality which comprises 
immediate kinesthetic experience. Thus (1) and (2) serve 
only to call attention to a distinction within the phenomenal 
sector of actuality. 

2. and 3. Mr. Ushenko did not show that the application 
of the kinesthetic notion of tendency to the interaction of 
bodies is more than a gratuitous anthropomorphism. Hence, 
in the context of describing the physical world and the 
Gestalt phenomena cited in (3), “power” must mean intet 
action, functional relatedness or organizational unity. 

Unless the appeal to psychoanalysis is merely a special 
case of the argument from disposition terms, the invocation 
of the Id here suggests an illicit identification of potential 
psychic states with psve hic factors which are actual, though not 
directly observed. And the demand for reifying dispost- 
tions does not yield a much-needed explanation of how the 
kinesthetic concept of tendency clarifies the logic of the dis- 
position terms encountered in the physics al sciences as distinct 
from psychology. It is only in connection with the sense data 
and feelings which he cons siders in (1) that Mr. Ushenko makes 
any mention at all of the empirical basis of our knowledge ot 
potentiality. 

5. In connection with quantum physics, * ‘power” seems 
to be a name either for that part of actuality whose disclosure 
depends upon our procedures of observation or simply for 
unobserved actuality. 

6. One must welcome Mr. Ushenko's requirement here 
that philosophical interpretations of scientific theories eschew 
departing from the literal tenor of the assertions of these 
theories, lest such interpretations become ad hoc. Phenome- 
nalistic positivism fails to comply with this yi 
(especially in its interpretation of ihe meaning of cosmogonic 
geological and cosmological hypotheses). Accordingly. I am 
at one with Mr. Ushenko in rejecting phenomenalism in favor 
of realism both on this count and because phenomen; ilism fails 
to provide the intelligibility on which he rightly insists at the 
end of (6). But it should ‘be pointed out that Mr. Ushenko’s 
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strictures here invalidate his own alternative to Einstein’s con- 
ception of science, which he rejects (cf. A. P. Ushenko, 
“Einstein’s Influence on Contemporary Philosophy,” in 
P. A. Schilpp (ed.), Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist, 
Evanston, 1949). And the views which he expresses here in 
6) require his repudiation of the many chapters in his various 
books in which the influence of Russell's positivistic Maxim 
of Logical Construction is pervasive. 


Lehigh University. 


V 
Y. H. Krikorian 


The unqualified use of the term “power” implies 
unlimited power, omnipotence. Mr. Ushenko certainly does 
not mean omnipotence whenever he uses the term “power” 
especially when he applies it to certain areas. To make the 
concept of power more fruitful one has to be able to speak of 
it as greater or lesser. But the notion of greater or lesser 
power demands a careful operational, experimental definition, 
which Mr. fi-teocmeeg does not offer. Mr. Ushenko defines 
power as 1 latent yet directing agency,” as “a factor of in- 
tegration,” as “potentiality.” One has here some of the 
ingredients of an experimental definition of “power,” but since 
Mr. Ushenko does not formulate such a definition one cannot 
determine in any given situation what degree of power 1s in- 
tended. 


~ 


2. If one were to employ the concept of power not so 
much as an operational concept but as a comprehensive, 
pervasive, metaphysical one, as Mr. Ushenko seems to do, one 
would have to give a more coherent and clearer formulation 
than Mr. Ushenko does. Mr. Ushenko attempts to show how 
the concept of power applies to psychology, logic and modern 
physics; but his application is vague. Sometimes the notion 
of power has teleological implicé ations, as when he applies it to 
psychology. Notions of “impressiveness, * “Td.” and “disposi- 
tion” are teleological categories. At other times the notion of 
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power is ateleological, as when he applies it to physics. 
Alternative “ways ye separating space and time” and the fact 
that “only one of the two complementary aspects of nature 
can be exhibited at a given time” are ateleological con 
cepts, involving no purposive direction. Is power as poten 
tiality basically teleological, ateleological, both, or neutral 
Mr. Ushenko’s answer would certainly clarify his metaphysical 
outlook. 

3. The concept of the “directing agency,” which 1s crucial 
to Mr. Ushenko’s notion of power, needs further amplification. 
Is Mr. Ushenko’s “directing agency "akin to a vitalistic agency 
like Bergson’s élan vitalr If so, Mr. Ushenko should make 
more explicit the dualistic metaphysics which this notion ot 
power would imply. But even more important, is it necessary 
to postulate an agency for the directing and integrating 
activitve Why postulate an unverifiable agency for this in 
tegration: Why not assign this process, say in psychology, 
to the organism as a whole? Mr. Ushenko bose that power 
is verifiable, but what is verifiable is not a “directing agency,” 
but an integrated process. 


The City College of New York 


VI 
C. West CHURCHMAN 


1. By way of example, I presume. the sense datum of a 
“red patch” is contrasted with the latent power of a ten ton 
truck suspended by cables. But doesn’t the very actuality of 
the red patch depend for its.meaning on the stronges sort of 
power, 1e., the power of light t » produce an imager 

2. Are sense data ever “enframed”? Doesn't the present 
moment entail the strongest possible icaibenes to become a 
future moment, and the sense datum of the present the 
strongest tendency to become a sense datum (changed or 
unchanged) of another moment? 

As a matter of historical fact, did Gestalt psychology 


intend to sav that a figure is a combination of passive sense 
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data forces: If so, it was only a modification of, not in Oppo- 
sition to, associationist psychology. Some behaviorists believe 
that “disposition” and “habit” can be defined solely in terms 
of a frequency of past performance. Finally, “raising a 
logical problem” is not sufficient grounds, surely, for not 
avoiding the reification of dispositions. 

4. Again, as a matter of historical fact, from com- 
plementarity, does it follow that the unactualized aspect exists 
in the mode of power? 

s. In sum, except for queries about historical fact, the 
thesis is sound, but can be infinitely strengthened if power ts 
taken to be a sine qua non of sense data, just as the latter are 
necessary conditions for the former. 


Case Institute 
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A RESPONSE TO COMMENTS 
ANDREW P. USHENKO 


I am aware that I am disposed to answer my critics and 
that I have a power to organize the answer into a refutation 
And as I am writing these lines I directly perceive — contrary 

» Mr. Williams’ contention how both the disposition and 
a organizing power gradually materialize themselves into 
the form of the present “Response.” Likewise — to mention 
power of a third kind —I directly experience the force of 
resistence with which a heavy object thwarts my own efforts 
at pushing it aside. These examples may suffice to explain 
to Mr. Krikorian what I mean when I say that, occasionally, 
the presence of power is verifiable. 

| have admitted different kinds of power but the admuis- 
sion does not make it objectionable — in spite of Dr. Beards 
levs point (1) and Mr. Grinbaum’s opening statement to 
use the same word in order to indicate that all these kinds 
are under the same category — Mr. Williams’ rejection of the 
category notwithstanding — of latent but directed tendencies 
or dispositions. Let my critics envisage power by analogy 
with, and including. the physical vector of force. 1.€. as some- 
thing which we represent by an arrow, to induce them to 
reconsider Dr. Beardsley’s point (3) and to concede that the 
Gestalt forces of cohesion and personal dispositions belong to 
the category under consideration since both are directed agen 
cles. The directedness of power — let me add with reference to 
Mr. Feigl’s point (4) and to one of Mr. Krikorian’s questions 

enables me to account for the so-called teleological situa- 
tions without assuming a metaphysics of teleology. In partic- 
ular. | can mention a “feed-back” mechanism in order to 
give an example of the transformation of directed into 
directing, or controlling, power. 

Contrary to Mr. Krikorian’s suggestion, a directing and 
integrating activity cannot be fully explained by assignment to 
the organism as a whole in disregard of the agency of power 
because it is a controlling power that makes for the fact that 
the organism is a whole 


If “actuality” is defined not in mv sense ot explicit sense 
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data but in Mr. Williams’ and Mr. Griinbaum’s senses of reality 
or existence, | should agree with them that there is no such 
thing as power in addition to actuality; nothing, not even 
power, can exist outside reality. Let Mr. Griinbaum note that 
in my sense of the term “unobserved actuality” is a_self- 
contradictory expression. But regardless of the definition of 
“actuality,” ‘1 do not attribute to power precedence over actual- 
ity. Power and actuality, in my sense, represent complemen- 
tary aspects of reality: the aspect of plasticity and interpene- 
tration of things and the aspect of their rigidity and 
segregation. Yet the opposition of aspects is categorial or 
analytic: in concrete process, power and actuality are mutually 
involved and_ therefore interdependent. Mutual interdepen- 
dence means — contrary to Dr. Beardsley’s point (4) — that 
dispositions participate in the order of time. For example, 
personal dispositions disappear with the person's death. 

[ find more agreement than disagreement between 
Mr. Feigl and myself. He sides with me — against Mr. Wil- 
liams —in favor of the logic of causal modality. But he 
mistakes my attempt to provide an empirical basis to causal 
modality by means of an observable power for a regression to 
a metaphysics. He and Mr. Griinbaum are dogmatic when 
they reject the analogy which enables me to extrapolate 
explanations in terms of power from processes of phenomeno- 
logical psychology to the physical processes in which the 
operation of power happens to be unobservable. Mr. Feig! 
wrong to object to explanation dertved from familiarity. In 
so far as familiarity connotes personal acquaintance, an appeal 
to familiarity is a recourse to the empiricist principle. In so 
far as familiarity connotes frequent repetition, an appeal to 


familiarity is a recourse to generality, and generality, by the 


positivist's own admissions, is the principle of explanation. 
Mr. Griinbaum disagrees with Mr. Feig] when he welcomes 
my opposition to logical constructions in interpreting science. 
But, since no third alternative is available, he is wrong in 
objecting to my interpretation of physical vectors and dis- 
positional properties by analogy with phenomenological ten- 
dencies and disposition. Let me mention that my opposition 
is not a new departure: at the end of my contribution to the 
Einstein volume (edited by P. A. Schilpp) T have explained that 
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I prefer the method of “legitimate idealization” to the method 
of logical construction. 

I believe I can answer “Yes,” without damage to my theses, 
to nearly all of Mr. Churchman’s queries. Whatever the histor 
ical facts about Gestalt psychology may be, | offer as my own 
the interpretation of the Gestalt in the theses. If unactualized 
aspects of nature exist at all, it follows that they exist in a state 
of potentiality or power. I am glad to find myself in agree- 
ment with Mr. Churchman’s point (5). 

I have a power to add a good deal. But the prescribed 
limits of space and time prevent the actualization of the power 
in the form of printed letters. This regrettable fact, however, 
may serve to explain to Mr. Beardsley why I describe the 
experience of power as not explicit and not manifested to the 
senses 


Indiana University 























Discussion 
BARBER’S REALISTIC ANALYSIS OF POSSIBILITY 


Joun Witp 


In the March 1952 issue of this Review, Mr. R. L. Barber 
published a paper entitled “A Realistic Analysis of Possibility.” 
agree with the realistic principles which underlic Mr. Bar 
ber’s analysis, and also with some of the definite assertions 
he defends at the beginning of his article. With him, | 
believe that “the most pervasive” datum of experience is 
existence’ and that metaphysics must be understood as a 
basically empirical discipline whose primary task 1s the descrip- 
tion, exact analysis, and explanation of this “most pervasive 
datum. I also believe that “contingency is an aspect of every 
object of our immediate experience,” * that change is also 
a pervasive datum, * and that the notion of possibility in its 
broadest sense is required for the explanation of these data. * 
hese assertions, and the arguments given to support them. 
are not only in agreement with the best realistic metaphysics 
of the past: they also seem to me to agree with the facts. 

But in attempting to follow some of the steps of Mr. Bar 
ber’s later argument, and in examining some of the con- 
clusions to which they lead, I have found myself confronted 
with difficulties which seem sufficiently important to warrant 
the critical attention of Mr. Barber and the readers of this 
Review. These difficulties fall into three groups concerning 
1) preliminary arguments: 2) apparent inconsistencies between 
certain conclusions: and 3) inadequacies in basic ontology. 


1. Preliminary Arguments. 


Iwo of Mr. Barber's preliminary arguments seem to 
me to be erroneous: (a.) his analysis ot possibility as involving 


“both being and non-being”: ' and (b.) his argument for the 
p. 342 
D. 343 
P- 344 
. 343-4 
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“pure possibility” of X and non-X taken conjointly. I shall 
now consider them each in turn. 

a.) Mr. Barber's Analysis of Possibility. 

According to Mr. Barber, “possibility generally involves 
both being and non-being.” It is defined in terms of these 
“terminals.” If an actu: ul entity is possible “its base or internal! 
referent’ * is “the actual non- being of that entity.” "Its goal 
is the actual being of the entity. Possibility “is partially 
identifiable with both of these terminals, yet wholly identifiable 
with neither.” '" Possibility is thus conceived as a sort of 
combination or mixture of being with non-being. 

Phis conception is, | think, inadequate and even contra- 
dictory. There is a gulf between being and non-being. 

Possibility cannot be identified with both, as though it 
were a mixture of the two. A little bit of being plus a little 
bit of non-being does not give us possibility. ‘The possible is 
rather an imperfect or incomplete mode of being, neither non- 
existent, nor fully actual, but tending towards the latter. 
When an entity is actualized or completed it is no longer 
possible. When it is destroyed, “it” is not possible unless 
there are causes with active tendencies capable of reconstituting 
it again. As long as “it” is really possible, “it” is imperfectly 
actualized, on the hi towards actuality. Possibility is no 
mixture of being with non-being. These are its extrinst 
limits. When they are reached it no longer exists. As long as 
something is only possible, it is between the two, neither non- 
existent, nor fully actual. 

Hence I think it is false to say that a possible being has 
“as its base or internal referent the actual non- being of that 
entity.” '' Non-being is not “actual.” It cannot be the “base” 
of anything. What is possible is rather “ based” upon the 
actual tendencies and powers of existent entities or real causes. 
If there is no real entity, or entities, with active powers to 


produce something, “it” is not really possible. Similarly the 


“ 
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possibility of non-existence is not properly conceived as a mix 
ture of being and non-being. Non-existence may be describ 
ed as the “goal” of potential non-existence. But when this 
extrinsic goal is reached the potency is lost. As long as non 
existence is only a possibility, the entity sull exists, though 
worn down by powers which are capable of reducing it to 
nothing. Possibility is not a combination of being with non 
being but rather an imperfect mode of being. 

Mr. Barber summarizes the results of this argument in a 
formula which he gives on p. 347 as follows: “a possibility 
is existentially identical with its antecedent terminal as above 
defined, and essentially diverse from it, while it is essentially 
identical with its subsequent terminal while ities existentially 
diverse from. that.” 

A possibility is an essence, something that can be given 
existence but not yet possessing it. Hence it is correct to 
say that a possibility is essentially identical with its subsequent 
term but existentially diverse. If 1 am now able to give a 
certain lecture next Tuesday, the possible essence now is the 
same as that of the lecture when actually performed. Nox 
it does not exist. Then it will. 

But the former part of the formula is false, especially 
the phrase “existentially identical with its antecedent terminal.” 
If this antecedent terminal is non-being, the possibility is not 
“existentially identical” with this, for it is a real capacity, 
not nothing. If this antecedent terminal is the being of some- 
thing which may not be, here again the possibility is exist- 
entially different not the same. The antecedent is fully 
actual, not possible. But the possibility is incomplete, and 
only able to be actual. 

It is not a union of being and non-being. It is some- 
thing intermediate, neither one nor the other, but rather being 
than nothing at all—imperfect being on the way towards 
fulfilment. Hence Mr. Barber's formula should read: a pos 
sibility is not existentially identical either with its antecedent 
or its subsequent (extrinsic) term, though it is essentially 
identical with the latter. 

(b.) Mr. Barber's Argument for the Pure Possibility of 
X and non-X Taken Conjointly. 


According to Mr. Barber “X is metaphysically possible 
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and non-X is metaphysically possible.” Hence “these two 
possibilities may be conjointly asserted as possibilities’, 
possible X and possible non-X is true’.” He grants that 
“NX and non-X" is metaplhysically impossible. but insists that 
“not being nothing, it must be something, must have some 
status. Its proper status, I submit, is then that of being a 
pure possibility.” ** 

This argument, I believe, is fallacious. Possibility always 
involves contrariety. If non-X is only possible, then X_ 1s 
also possible. If X is only possible, then non-X is also pos- 
sible. But this is true in a divided sense: that is, X apart from 
non-X is possible, and non-X apart from X. From these 
premisses it is impossible to follow Mr. Barber in inferring the 
conjoint possibility of X together with non-X. 
a “pure possibility’ but a contradiction, strictly and purely 


This is not 


impossible. 


2. Apparent Inconsistencies Between Certain Conclusions. 


In trying to hold together the different parts of Mr. Bar- 
bers argument, the reader is bothered by certain assertions 
which seem to be incompatible. Two of these are especially 
troublesome. One (a) concerns his doctrine of contradiction 
as “a metaphysical possibility,” which also seems to be denied. 
Ihe second (b) concerns his statements that being is “one” 
and “necessary,” which also seems to be denied. 

(a.) Contradiction as a Metaphysical Fact. 

At the conclusion of his discussion of contradiction as 
“a pure possibility,” Mr. Barber rejects it “as a metaphysical 
possibilty, since its consequence, if actual, would violate the 
self-consistency of being.” '* This assertion is certainly correct. 
But in some sense we can think a contradiction. The’ term 
conveys a meaning. We sometimes find ourselves falling into 
contradiction. It is some kind of a “fact.” At this point 
Mr. Barber discusses “what the metaphysical status of such 
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a logical impossibility may be” and whether it belongs to 
the “domain” of logic or to that of metaphysics. He con 
cludes ** that “logic must categorically reject’ our thought 
without qualification” but that metaphysics “while seconding 
logic’s rejection in its own domain, must admit our thought to 
the metaphysical domain, recognizing that the thought itselt 
is a fact, a being...” This raises two serious difficulties for 
the reader. 

In the first place, how can the last assertion be reconciled 
with the statement on p. 351 that contradiction must be 
rejected as a metaphysical possibility, since “it would violate 
the self-consistency of being’: Is contradiction a metaphysical 
fact or is it notz) How can both assertions be true? 

In the second place, Mr. Barber holds quite correctly, in 
my opinion, that logic alone cannot answer the question as to 
why contradictions should be avoided. “For the answer to this 
question, We Must turn to metaphysics, which, cognizant both 
of Being in itself and of Being as known, can then tell us 
that 7f we would have the latter adequate to (z.e. true about 
the former we must permit within the latter no (logical 
contradictions, since within the former there are no (meta 
physical) contradictions.” 

This statement is very confusing. Not only does it 
contradict the statement of the third following sentence that 
contradiction must be admitted into “the metaphysical 
domain”; it also definitely implies that contradiction is some 
sort of Jogical fact. But this is inconsistent with the argument 
of the whole paragraph, and with the concluding statement 
that contradiction must be rejected from the logical “domain.” 

Mr. Barber's attempt to show that contradiction is not a 
logical or intentional phenomenon is, I think, mistaken. Being 
does not contradict itself, but rather the human mind in 
its intentional operations. That human thought is referential or 
“intentional” in character seems to be admitted. *! Contradic- 
tion is a logical or intentional fact. The act by which we intend 
something must be distinguished from that which is intended. 
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Phus by a positive act | may intend nothing. Similarly by two 
distinct and therefore non-contradictory acts | may mtend the 
same entity both as existing and as not existing —a_ con- 
tradiction. 

There is no actual contradiction here, since the two acts 
are really distinct. The contradiction lies only in what is meant 
or intended —an intention that can never be fulfilled or 
verified. This is not the place to attempt a thorough ex- 
position and defense of such a view. But unless we are ready 
to abandon the law of contradiction, it is only along these 
lines that we may hope for an adequate solution of this 
difficult problem. We shall return to this topic later (3c) 
in considering Barber's theory of logical possibility. 

(b.) Being as “One” and “Necessary.” 

Nothing actual is excluded from the range of the concept 
of being which must include that which is one and necessary 
if there is such being, as well as that which is plural and 
contingent, like the realities with which we are familiar. Hence 
the reader is puzzled by Barber's surprising statement ** that 
“being is one, Is nec essary .. . This would seem to rule out 
plural, contingent being, and to reduce it to nothing. Later on, 
however, it is admitted to be “real” and therefore “really pos- 
sible.” ** But on p- 351 we find Mr. Barber rejecting 
“plurality” and “contingency” as metaphysical possibilities 
because of the oneness and nec essity of being. In a footnote 
he says that ‘one’ and “necessary” must be understood as 
“predicates of infinite Being, not of finite or existential being, 
which in its finitude is plural, contingent... and capable of 
inconsistency.” How then can we say that being is one and 
necessary? Finite being is not nothing. It is. Therefore it 
must fall within the range of being. 

3. Certain Ontological Inadequacies in Mr. Barber's 
Account 

Barber's whole paper is an attempt to distinguish various 
levels of being each with a distinct kind of possibility. Thus 
there are five types of possibility: pure, metaphysical, logical, 
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real, and essentially real, each with an associated kind of 
being. The prior members of this series are held to be more 
general and abstract: the later members more concrete and 
determinate. This conception of being as a genus subject to 
further determinations leads Barber into several ontological 
positions which are extremely dubious. Three of these are 
basic. 

The first (a) is the most fundamental: his tendency to 
think of being as an abstract genus to which specifications may 
be extrinsically added. His distinction between met: iphysical 
and real possibility is based on this conception. 

The second (b) is connected with his attempt to dis 
tinguish “real” agence? from that which is Bony real” 
and the atomistic view of possibility on which it rests. 

The third (c) concerns his non-relational satis of in 
tentionality and the view that the domain of logic is narrowe1 
than that of metaphysics to which this analysis leads him. 

We shall now consider these ontological theories one 
by one. 

(a.) Being as an Abstract Genus. 

The first and most fundamental is Barber's marked tend- 
ency to think of being as an abstract genus of some kind 
to which further determinations may be extrinsically added. 
Thus on p. 359 he says, “real possibility will then stand to 
metaphysical possibility just as real being stands to being 
itself, as one of its determinations or specifications. ...” | Again 
on p. 360 he speaks of real (temporal) being and_ rational 
being as “specific determinations of being itself,” and goes 
on to say that “it is this pure being which is prior to both of 
them.” 

But being is not an abstract conception of this sort which 
can receive extrinsic determinations from the outside. Any 
determination extrinsic to being would be nothing. It pervades 
all of its determinations, confusedly including them within its 
transcendental range. Hence we can “add” to being only by 
mtrinsic clarification of what it already contains, not by any 
sort of extrinsic specification, as in the case of an abstract 
univocal concept. 

Hence Mr. Barber's distinction between pure being, which 
is one, necessary, and self-consistent, and _ real being, which 
is plural, contingent. and inconsistent, cannot be accepted 
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How can a genus contradict its own differencess We have 
already called attention to other confusions arising from this 
conception (2b). Being is not a genus. It is not distinct trom 
its differences, but penetrates them all. 

b.) Real Possibility vs. the Essentially Real 

Mr. Barber defines “real possibility” as “the ability to 
be individually enacted within the space-time matrix of our 


universe.” He then attempts to distinguish two senses of 
real possibility. According to the first, “it is correct to say 
that entities may come or cease to be really possible.” ~~ Such 


possibility “may be seen to be dependent upon the (real 
actuality of one or more other entities.” ** Since these actualities 
are in a temporal flux, the real possibilities dependent on them 
ire also transient. This I think is correct. Something like 
atomic explosion which was not possible 100 years ago, Is 
now really possible. Causes with active powers of producing 
it now exist. But Mr. Barber's attempt to justify a second 
sense of real possibility is based upon the reification of a pure 
abstraction 

He argues that even at an earlier time T, when something 
is not really possible in the first sense, we may speak of it in 
the light of later knowledge as something that might be 
possthle. “Would we not then say that the entity was at 
time T, able to be really possible since we know that at 
time T, it will have become so?” *’ We do sometimes speak 
of possibility in this attenuated sense. ‘Twenty-five years ago 
someone acquainted with physics and the tendential direction 
of physical research could have said that the atom-bomb 
might be possible. Certainly we can now say this on the 
basis of present-day knowledge. Active tendencies were then 
in a process of development which, when completed, would 
make an atomic explosion really possible. 

As Aristotle noted, *’ this distinction between the po- 
tency of imperfect tendencies not yet developed, and that of 
finished powers ready to produce some effect is an important 


Cf Aristotle, Veta. go&S b 22 fi 
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one. But Mr. Barber proceeds to draw an inference which 
seems unjustified. According to him, “the second sense of 
real possibility’ is one that pertains only to an entity itself, 
apart from and independent of all other entities,” *’ or as 
he summarizes a long argument, ‘considered in abstraction 
from the dependence of a given individual for its spatio 
temporal enactment upon other real individuals, we have the 
individual essence or real possibility in the subtler non- 
temporal sense...” ** This I think is no possibility at all 
but a logical abstraction, falsely regarded as real. We fall 
into this fallacy when we conceive of possibilities as atomic 
entities of some sort inhabiting a special realm or region of 
their own, divorced from the concrete world of change 

No “essence” is by itselt inherently possible. All pos 
sibility is relational in character. This reference to an active 
power capable of producing it is part of the notion. No 
possibility exists mm itself. but rather in those extrinsic causes 
which can produce it. The possibility of an atomic explosion 
does not now exist in itself, or in some special realm “apart 
from and independent of all other entities.” It exists only im 
certain physical machines capable of being detoné ited, and 
in the purposes and active powers of certain agents capable of 
detonating them. If either of these causes were destroyed, the 
thing would cease to be really possible. A single essence, 
existing by itself alone, could not be a possibility. — It would 
have to be — or nothing. 


If x is to be really possible, there must be at least one 
real entity, vy. distinct from x, and « capable of Sit it. 
If v is only possible then we may say that x is possible in in an 


gig sense, dependent on the realization of vy. How is 
v to be realized? Always by causal agencies distinct from y. 
Let us think of the scientific tendencies of twenty-five years 
ago which, if realized, would make the explosion possib le. 
What realized these tendencies? Many extrinsic causal 
agencies, including the expenditure of great sums of money, 
persistent investigation, and the enduring existence of certain 
physical structures open to discovery. No tendency is ever 
realized without the support of extrinsic causal efficacy. 
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Nowhere do we find an “individual essence or real pos- 
sibility” which is abstract “from the dependence of a given 
individual for its spatio-temporal enactment upon other real 
individuals.” This is not “real possibility,” but a mere thing 
of reason, a fiction with no existence except as an object before 
the mind. 

Mr. Barber has not offered evidence sufficient to justify 
his thesis that there are five distinct levels of possibility 
“pure,” “metaphysical,” “logical,” “real,” and “essentially 
real.’ Several of these distinctions are artificial. There is ne 
reason for believing in a special realm of “pure possibility” in- 
habited by contradictions (cf. lb). We have just seen that the 
supposed need for distinguishing between “real” and = “es 
sentially real” possibility is equally unnecessary so far as the 
actual evidence is concerned. 

Mr. Barber holds that the object of metaphysics is 
being qua being, and thinks of this as an abstract genus in 
cluding only such general “characteristics” as unity, consis 
tency, and necessity. “* The ability to be in this sense is what 
he calls “metaphysic al possibility.” “Real possibility” on 
the other hand is the ability to be in the concrete. This is an 
added determination, “one kind or mode of metaphysical pos 
sibility. """ We have called attention (3a) to the notorious 
difficulties att: iching to any such view of being as an abstract 
genus lacking specification. Being includes all such specifica 
tion and applies to the concrete in its entirety. Hence there is 
no legitimate reason for distinguishing between met: iphysical 
and real possibility. 

Of all these supposedly diverse levels we are then lett 
with two: the real and the logical. These I believe are really 
distinct. 

Logical vs. Real Possibility: the Nature of Inten- 
tionality 

Something is really possible if it can be brought into 
existence by one or more actual causes. Before it is actualized 
“it” exists only incompletely or potentially as a definable value 
within the ranges of these active powers 
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Something is logically possible if it can be intended or 
brought before the human cognitive powers. So far as such 
an object is thought about or imagined, it has a peculiar mode 
of relational or trtentional existence. This object has no 
entitative existence of its own, but only that of the psychic 
acts intending it. Destroy these acts and their object also is 
destroyed. Restore these acts and the object exists merely 
as their relational term. Anything that can be intended by 
such cognitive acts is logically possible. 

Mr. Barber accepts the notion of intentionality but 
suggests a very different account of it. He says that “being-as 
known” is a distinctive mode of existence characterized by 


“universality,” ** though this would seem to neglect sensory 
cognition which is always of the individual. But he fails t 
see the relational structure of this noetic existence. This leads 


him to slur over the necessity of distinguishing between acts 
of intending and what is intended by them, and the dependence 
of the latter upon the former. Thus, since we may become 
intentionally aware of a contradiction, it must be something 
“metaphysically real.’ Hence he argues “that the domain of 
metaphysics (reality) is not thus narrower but is in_ fact 
broader. more inclusive than that of logic...” This | 
think is definitely mistaken. 

If by logical possibility we mean anything that can be 
intended by or brought before the cognitive faculties, then the 
field of logic: al possiblity is broader than that of real possibility. 
Unless we are to hold that reality is unintelligible, we must 
maintain that at least confusedly we may know it as it is 
Hence the possible objects of cognition will be as broad 
reality. But in addition to such real objects, the mind can 
also intend fictive entities which do not exist at all, like golden 
mountains, the objects of false propositions, efc. In addition 
to these, by positive intentional acts it can refer to negations 
like blindness, and even contradictions which cannot possibly 
exist. 

It is not necessary to follow Meinong in supposing a 
special realm actually inhabited by peculiar entities of this 
sort. Nor is it necessary to follow Mr. Barber in supposing 
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hat they, or some of them, e.g. contradiction, possess real 
existence. “They” may be dealt with in a very different 
manner which agrees with the phenomenological evidence. 
hese queer “entities” have no existence of their own. “They” 
do not exist at all. They exist only as the termini of n etl 
acts intending them. Each act is performed by a noetic agent 
and belongs to him. But it possesses that peculiar re/ational 
mode of existence that characterizes such acts. ‘The terminus 
of the act has no independent existence; it exists only as 
terminating a certain relational being. Thus it is true to say 
that fictions and negations possess only noetic or terminal 
existence —~no real existence of their own. Destroy the 
relational act, and they also are destroyed. Apart from human 
intentions there are no fictive entities, and certainly no con 
tradictions. 


Are there any other examples of entities which in some 


sense exist only relationally in this way? Of course .the 
noetic relation is sui generis, So we cannot hope to find any 
ther example which is precisely similar in all repects. But 
similar examples may be found ; hens seen in our dis 
cussion of real rag (3b). Siphon a certain house stands 
in the pathway of a flood pouring down a valley and tending 


towards It. “The destruction” of the house does not yet 
exist in its own right. Yet “it” is feared and responded to. “Tt” 
possesses a purely relational mode of being, as the terminus 
of an existing tendency. Should this tendency be changed, 
should the flood subside or be deflected, the destruction 
would lose the potential (relational) existence it had, and 
would cease to be feared. 

Of course there are differences between the potential 
ibject of such a physical tendency. and the noetic object of 
an intention, which may be intended as quite real. But in both 
cases we find something which exists only in virtue of its 
relation to something else. Fictive entities, negative objects, and 
ontradictions exist only in these wavs as terminating noetic 
acts. “They” do not exist at all. 

But what of objects that are truly known? They terminate 
intentional acts. Do they also exist only though the acts of 
the mind that is thinking about them? The answer of course 
is “no.” In this case, the noetic acts terminate in real existence 
as it is. Here we must distinguish between two roles plaved 
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by that which is known. As known, as terminating true noetk 
acts, It possesses noetic existence. Without the acts, it ceases 
to be known. But it does not cease to be. As existing it is 
independent of such relations, and goes on existing whethet 

is known or not. Truth we may say, therefore, is the partial, 
relational coincidence of two modes of being real existence 
which also terminates relational acts of knowing. Something 
may exercise its entitative presence without being known: this 
is to exist. Something may be noetically present before a 
knowing power without re: ally existing: this is fiction or error 
But sometimes the two may coincide. That which ts entitatively 
present may also become noetically present; this is truth 

In order to account for the distinction true vs. false, we 
must recognize two modes of existence, or two ways in whic! 
a given entity may be present. The typewriter here before m 
exists subjectively within itself. This is what we ordinarily 
mean by real existence. It also enters into relation with other 
entities, as it is now being supported by the desk, and is two 
feet distant from the window. But it is prior to such relations 
and may exist subjectively without them. I may move the 
typewriter to the floor, and change its distance from the 
window. 

But in addition to this mode of subjective existence, thi 
typewriter may also come to exist in another mode as an object 
before my mind. As an object of knowledge, the typewriter 
itself is not prior to my relational acts of knowing it. Without 
these acts, it ceases to be an object When they are performed 
it gains this objective existence, which belongs equally to 
every phase of the relational structure, no one part being prior 
to another. 

As has been pointed out, an entity may exist subjectively 
within its own dimensions and not be known at all. Fictitious 
entities may have objective existence before the mind without 
really existing. This shows that the two modes of being are 
distinct. When I know something truly as it really is, bot! 
modes of existence are involved. In this case the very thing 
that subjectively exists within itself, also becomes the terminus 
of a cognitive relation. These two modes of existence must be 
recognized, but no more than these. 

When a type writer is made, something new ts added 
reality. When I perform the relational acts by which I know 
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the typewriter | am changed, and gain new being of a different 
noetic sort. Individual things which exist subjectively are real. 
Noetic acts are real in a different way. This distinction is 
required. But to conjure up more kinds and levels of being 
is to fall into fictive invention and contusion. 

hus when Mr. Barber says that “every being as known’ 
“every instance of knowledge is 
itself a being.” and then refers to “these” in the plural 
number, “* he is multiplying entities beyond necessity. My act 
of knowing x is a relational being which adds to the total of 


is itself a being” and that 


real existence. But the x that is known is not a new being at 
all, and adds nothing. It is either a real existent, or a negation, 
or a fiction. If it is really existent, then it is already counted 
as a member of the world of real existence: nothing new is 
added. If it is a negation, then it is nothing at all, and 
cannot be added. If it is erroneous or fictitious, it exists only 
as the terminus of relational acts, and is already counted 
under them. The terminus of such a relation adds nothing 
to the relational structure of which it is a phase. Thus X as 
desired by me refers to no new fact distinct from / desire X. 
Similarly X as known by me adds nothing real to the fact that 
l know X. 

We must recognize two modes of being, the objective 
being of noetic acts and the subjective being of real existents. 
There are two modes of possibility corresponding to these, 
that which can be thought, and that which can exist. The 
three other levels suggested by Mr. Barber are unnecessary 
and fictitious. His view that the domain of real possibility 
is broader than that of logical possibility is, I believe, erroneous. 
In addition to real entities we can also think of fictitious 
objects, negations, and even impossibilities. These entities 
have no real existence of their own. “They” do not exist. But 
the intentional acts which they terminate do exist. Hence 
the range of possible thoughts is broader than the range of 
“domain” of falsity and con- 
tradiction, but the intentional acts by which we think them 
are unfortunately very real. 


possible realities. There is no 
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PHEOLOGY OF CULTURE 


JuniAN Harri 


There are five distinct tvpes of theological interpretations 
of culture. 


I. The first proceeds from an established and assured 
metaphysical system. I think we may say that this theology 
of culture is synonymous with a Christian social philosophy. 
a philosophy that analyzes society and culture, and prescribes 
for their ills, on the basis of the truth of a metaphysical 
system itself independently demonstrated as to t/s truth and 
inclusiveness. 

In contemporary Christian thought there are two im- 
portant exemplifications of this type. Thomism and Idealistic 
Personalism. The Thomist position is seen in J. Maritain’s 
True Humanism, as well as in many smaller volumes by the 
same author. The Personalist position can be seen in 
R. Flewelling’s recent book, Confiict and Conciliation of 
Cultures (College of the Pacific Press, 1951), and in the earlier 
volume, The Survival of Western Culture. Fach of these 
interpretations of culture rests upon its own metaphysical 
base. Thomism is here as explicit as could be asked. Philo- 
sophical social analysis is a_ special appropriation of meta- 
physical principles firmly established in the traditions of 
Aristotelian scholasticism. It is also an interpretation of the 
truth captured adequately only by the Church and made 
available by ex cathedra pronouncements; but these pro- 
nouncements themselves rest in significant degree upon the 
rationally-established truth of the metaphysical system 
Personalism, on the other hand, has no standard body of meta- 
physic al analysis and construction upon which it draws in 
quite the same way. To a greater extent, also, the analysis 
of man in society is employed a a way of setting up. or at 
least of corroborating. the met eenie al system itself. Beyond 
this sort of corroboration, personi lists are inclined to feel that 
this system has had many exponents throughout the course 
of philosophy, from Plato through the present era. But while 
the system is somewhat more loose knit than Thomism, when 
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if oper ates as a theology of culture 1 t alw: iVs hol ls out for the 
absolute sanctity of the human sauces as the moral foundation 
of true religion and real social progress. And it is fair to say 
that in personalism the moral ultimacy of . person is 
presumed to rest upon its ontological ultimacy. 
his first general type of the theology of culture appears 
to have little difficulty entering into debate with secular social 
philosophies on their own eround, » far as these competitors 
ure also grounded in relatively ole metaphysical presuppost- 
tions. Thus Thomism and Personalism press their respective 
cases against the principal forms of naturalistic philosophy, 
each generally discovering in its own way that the villain in 
this piece is some form of materialism. Presumably everybody 
familiar with this story, at least so far as the attack upon 
communist social philosophy is concerned 


II. A second type of theology of culture has some re- 
semblance to the first but it has also certain features 
sufficiently distinctive to make it worthy of special note. [1 
is a position that seems to presuppose a metaphysical scheme; 
but the mode of conception of the scheme is strikingly dit- 
ferent from (I). The ontological program is projected 
poetically and existentially, not analytically and scientifically. 
Berdyaev's thought exemplifies this approach most clearly in 
contemporary Christian thought. As one reads The Destiny 


— 


of Man, say, he cannot fail to surmise that doctrines of 
the good, evil, time and eternity are being worked out and ; 

the same time are already presupposed. But sauakiones 
of ensle al mold is explicitly repudiated in favor of a kind 
of metaphysical poetry (see Berdyaev’s autobiography, Dream 
and Reality, MacMillan, 1951). Accordingly it would not be 
adequate at all to suggest that this type of theology of culture 
is really a Christian social philosophy in the sense that (1) can 
be said to be. His aim is to call philosophy back to the 
“singular and the personal”; and his critique of communism 
does not follow a conventionally philosophical line. He says, 


If | opposed communism, I did so solely on account of the freedom of 
the spirit 1 opposed communism precisely because [| believed in 
the freedom and ultimate independence of the human person vis-a-vis 


all social and political orders (op. cit., p. 241) 
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The “metaphysics of freedom.” as I have suggested, he has 
worked out poetically and mythologically: and this meta 
physics is presupposed in his interpretation of culture. 


III. A third type of theology of culture proceeds from an 
established and assured phenomenologic: al scheme. Tillich 
may be regarded as a leading representative of this position. 
In this context we cannot pursue in detail the question of the 
relation of this phenomenological scheme to classical meta 
physics, but one important element of the relation must be 
noted. viz., the nature ol ontology. Ontology is an essential 
part of Tillich’s program, but this is ontology after the mode 
of Heidegger: analysis of the structures of being begins with 
the question about the “metaphysical animal” himself. It 
begins with a question about him alone among the creatures 
who asks the question about being (see Tillich. Systematic 
Theology, Vol. 1. University of Chicago Press. 1951), and 
Heidegger, Was Ist Der Metaphystk?). That is to say, the 
basic ontological structure is self-world. 


Man experiences himself as having a world to which he belongs The 
basic ontological structure is derived from an analysis of this complex 


dialectical relationship (Systematic Theology, p- 169) 


Tillich freely concedes that the ontological scheme. 1s 
indepent lently established. so far as systematic theology is 
concerned, and. I believe we may add, so far as the interpreta 
tion of culture is also concerned (op. cit., p. 166). With the 
scheme in hand one proceeds to the interpretation of culture, 
art, science, philosophy, vast social upheavals, the anxieties 
and the destructive forces manifest in history (see Thy 
Protestant Era and The Interpretation of History). 

The dialectic with socia! philosophies is uniquely carried 
out in this type of theology of culture. There is little time 
lost in quarreling over metaphysical presuppositions, in the 
classical sense of the term “metaphysical.” Tillich is much 
more interested in discovering how the real situation of human 
life is, and is not, met by the “programs of salvation” that 
compete with Christianity programs, like communism, that 
are essentially and profoundly religious (cf. The Protestant 
Era, * ‘Religion and Secular Culture,” pp. 55 ff). Hence the 
argument with “secular” social philosophies concerns their 
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that is, the ways in which they recognize 
and fail to recognize “ultimate concerns,” the ways in which 
transcendence is envisaged, etc. Tillich is especially con- 
cerned with the relation of a “theonomous” perspective to all 
the “autonomous” perspectives; and his own position he 


religious orientation, 


commonly identifies as being a “theonomous analysis of 
culture” (The Protestant Era, p. 58; cf. Systematic Theology, 
p. 85: * “‘Theonomy does not mean the acceptance of a divine 
law imposed on reason [for culture as a whole] by a highest 
authority; it means autonomous reason united with its own 
depth”) 


IV. The fourth type of theology of culture exhibits strong 
affinities for the third and yet departs from it sufficiently to 
warrant special attention being given to it. It may be 
characterized as proceeding from an established and assured 
culture-transcending “faith.” In contemporary thought there 
are at least three significant variations of this type. 

(a) One is found in Richard Kroner’s Culture and Fatth 
(University of Chicago Press, 1951). Kroner believes that 
culture cannot be understood without a philosophy of experi- 
ence, and that the deficiencies of culture cannot be understood 
without a “philosophy of faith.” The point of departure for 
the philosophy of experience is the duality of self and world, 
which he says is the most important factor in experience and 
which is the source of all significant contradiction in experi- 
ence (see Culture- and Faith, p. 31). Culture is man’s effort 
to resolve this duality; it is his unremitting and unsuccessful 
effort for self-salvation (ibid. p. 65). But, Kroner says, the real 
solution to the problem of human existence can come only 
from beyond culture. Thus philosophical analysis of experi- 
ence and of culture can expose the real problem ‘of human life 
and can point, dumbly, as it were, to an ultimate and 
redemptive wisdom, but not even the philosophy of faith 
has the power to speak that healing word. This word 1s 
apprehended only by religious faith which “transcends culture 
altogether and thus is able to integrate it, to embrace and 
permeate all its realms” (ibid., p. 209). It is through faith 
alone that the tensions and contradictions of existence are 
drained of their destructive potencies (tbid., p. 275). 

In this variant of ([V), no metaphysical system 1s 
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represented as being the pre-requisite for the intelligibility and 
adequacy of the interpretation of culture. There is a “meta- 
physics of experience” which, like Tillich’s, begins with the 
claim that the subject- object, or ego-world, duality is the — 
fact for all thought. (Kroner’s whole scheme is met: iphvsical 
in a way reminiscent of Hegel. The various aspects or forms 
of culture not only constitute a whole, but in the whole there 
is a progression towards ultimacy, which, for Kroner, can be 
consummated only when the whole is taken up into the true 
“totalitarianism” of faith (ibid., pp. 209 ff.). The question is 
whether the real absolute, so elucidated, is really immanent 
in all the “forms” of culture. We know where Hegel stood 
in respect to this question; Kroner is not so clear). But 
metaphysics in what we are calling the classical sense is 
relegated to the intra-cultural realm, not the “trans-cultural.” 
if indeed Kroner believes it is sufficiently important to provide 
it any sort of asylum at all. And by this token argument 
with non-christian social philosophies would, though this is 
chiefly surmise on my part, take the form of showing how 
they are locked up fast in the interior waste-lands of anu 
nomical experience and thought, whence they can be delivered 
only by Faith. Perhaps the way would still be open for charge 
and countercharge on the issues of philosophical anthropology 
and ethics, e.g., who has denatured human nature, and who 
has idealized the human animal beyond all recognition, etc. 

(b) A second form of (IV) is found in Emil Brunner’s 
interpretations of culture. In Christianity and Cwtlization, 
Vol. I (Nisbet & Co., London, 1948), he asserts that every 
civilization has its “culture-transcending presuppositions” 
(p. . Christianity he believes to be the spiritual foundation 
of western civilization: and the attacks upon Christianity have 
brought our culture now to the ps int where it is threatened 
with the “total effacement of anything truly human and per- 
haps even (with) its complete physical annihilation” (ibid. 
p. 158). The Christian faith has the decisive answers to the 
problems of being, truth, time, justice, freedom, etc.; but the 
conceptual elaboration of these answers yields a system that 
transcends metaphysics, as revelation tr anscends all cultural 
achievements and possibilities. Metaphysics, for that matter, 
is a kind of idolatry, “identifying God with the product of 
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our own thought” (tbid., p. 42). It would seem, then, that 
social philosophies which proceed from a metaphysi al base 
would fall under the same condemnation, in spite of whatever 
incidental illumination they could afford. 

(c) A third form of type (IV) is seen in Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
theology of culture. Niebuhr identifies the conceptual scheme 
which transcends all cultural efforts for ultimate truth and 
wisdom, as the Biblical view of God, Man, History, etc. 
Nature and Destiny of Man, and also, The Irony of American 
History). This view is not to be confused with the programs 
of classical meti — (cf. Nature and Destiny of Man, p. 12), 
although some hope is held out for calling the position of 
faith a christian ler en providing it is understood that 
its grounds are supra-rational. This culture-transcending 
perspective furnishes the basis for criticism of our situation, 
and of our idolatrous efforts to understand it (science and 
philosophy), and to redeem it from futility and death. 

Both Brunner and Niebuhr argue from a theological- 
philosophical anthropology somewhat more explicity than 
Kroner does. Both Brunner and Niebuhr believe that there 
is that in man himself, in the person, which transcends the 
cultural. Their relation to social philosophies is in large part 
a matter of attack upon those of the latter that cannot or 
will not admit the factor of transcendence in the human situa- 
tion, or that distort its real character (naturalism in the first 
instance, idealism in the latter). 


V. The fifth type of theology of culture we shall consider 
is one that proceeds from a faith that on its own confession is 
is at once culturally conditioned and culture-transcending. | 
believe that Richard Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture is the best 
statement of this position in recent theological literature. 

In this book Niebuhr has not attempted to launch a full- 
scale attack on the problems of theology of culture. He 
addresses himself to what he regards, I should suppose, as the 
decisive Ur-problem of the theology of culture, namely, how 
the Christ of Christian faith and history is to be related to 
culture. Therefore he is not concerned to show that “culture” 
can be understood adequately only from the point of vantage 
{ a conceptual scheme which is presumed to transcend cul- 
ture. Neither a metaphysical nor a phenomenological, nor yet 
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a “supra-metaphysical” scheme, established independently ot 
the scrutiny of culture, appears to be invoked for the purpose 
of exploring the most significant answers to the question of! 
the relation of Christ and culture to each other. 

In a “concluding unscientific postscript,” Niebuhr states 
his conviction that there is no definitive and comprehensive 
answer to this question so far as theoretic understanding can go 


The problem of Christ and culture can and must come to an end 
only in a realm beyond all study in the free decisions of individua! 


believers and responsible communities (?bid., p. 233) 

It is when he elaborates the characteristics of these existen 
tial decisions that the “culturally-conditioned and culture 
transcending” faith is most clearly seen. This is an attitude 
of mind and will that accepts “relativities with faith in- the 
infinite Absolute to whom all... relative views, values and 
duties are subject” (1bid., p. 238). There is therefore no body ot 
doctrine, no system of thought, no rule of practice, ecclesias 
tical or secular, that can be regarded as absolute and by 
which the good and the evil of culture can be determined 
Each such system and rule is partial, partly true, partly false 
Niebuhr concludes that to 


Make our decisions in faith 


s to make them in view of the fact 
that no single man or group or historical time is the church; but 


that there is a church of faith in which we do our partial, relativ: 


work and on which we count.. It is to make them in view of the 
fact that the world of culture man's achievement exists within the 
world of grace God's Kingdom (ibid., p. 256) 


Thus it is not really the “faith” that transcends culture: the 
faith is in God, whose purpose embraces culture, as well as 
nature. 

Now surely the delineation of the nature of this being, 
God, would call for some kind of metaphysic: al analysis and 
construction somewhere along the line. The confrontation 
of the Ur-problem of the theology of culture apparently does 
not presuppose that analysis, perh: aps because the “confessing 
Christian” is the beneficiary of the labors of others in his 
tradition, as in other Christian traditions as well, at this and 
at many other points. 


To this rude classification of the types of theology ot 
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culture in the contempor: ary scene, I wish to affix certain 
“open-ended” questions, three, to be exact. 


1. What is the relation of met: aphysics to the theology of 
cultures On any account, metaphysics is a “cultural phenom- 
enon” — it is something that men do; and it is something 
that reflects, in its being done, the “styles” which define a 
cultural epoch. It is therefore something to be described and 
accounted for by the theological interpreter of culture. But 
this can be done in two very different ways: 


(a) by ignoring or minimizing, on principle or otherwise, the question 
of the truth or falsity of metaphysical claims; 

(b) by taking seriously the question of the truth or falsity of meta 
physical claims, and relating the interpretation of culture to a 
“system” of metaphysical principles believed to be reasonably 
established 


I submit that persisting ambiguity, as between (a) and (b), 
is a damaging judgment upon a theological interpretation of 
culture. 


What is the meaning of * culture-transcendence’’r With 
the possible exception of the fifth type, contemporary theology 
of culture presupposes the reality so denoted, and this in a 
“strong” sense, as distinguished from a “weak” sense, as follows: 


(a) Weak: the meaning of a given proposition can be said to transcend 
culture when persons from different cultures can understand it, and 
can give adequate indication to one another that in fact the propost 
tion is understood. Logical essences, definitions of mathematical 
entities and relations, efc. are sometimes said to subsist, to enjoy a 
kind of being independent of all realization. I find it hard to be 
lieve that the theologians find this kind of “culture-transcendence” 
very exciting. 

(b) Strong: there is an activity which is not a human activity essen 
tially at all but which can be appropriated by human action. Since 
“transcendence” has an honorific flavor, it is assumed that this 
activity is higher, more eminent in respect to perfection, than any 
human activity of appropriation. Thus by “grace” (divine activity) 
one is enabled to comprehend the unity of a culture, its glories and 
its misery, and its inability to solve the problem of the human 
situation 


1 do not know how the “strong” position can be elucidated 
and defended apart from ontological analysis. It can be 
defended homilectically, in which defense all the major and 
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most of the minor, rhetorical pleas are well rehearsed. Bui in 
the clash of faiths, in which the rhetorical devices are equally 
well-known to all contestants, in what will be our confidence? 
2. In what is the unity of culture grounded? The 
theologians seem in agreement that the unity of culture is 
grounded in man’s own (though created) powers of under- 
standing and imagination. External or natural conditions have 
some significance here but they are not decisive. This thesis is 
manifestly more than a naive reading-off of the facts: it is an 
out-cropping of a philosophical- theological anthropology. This 
anthropology requires relation to a cosmological scheme, 
sooner or later, and not merely to a theological one, in the 
narrow sense of the term. So far as I can make out this 
relation is either ignored or denied in all the types but one 
Thomism. In the others, the question of the place of man 
in nature is either ignored, or it is subsumed under remarks 
dealing with man’s transcendence of nature, on the one hand, 
being plainly taught in the Bible, or, on the other hand, 
under remarks dealing with the limitations of the natural 
sciences. This is a serious problem for theology of culture in 
its present formulations. 
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